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AN ENGINEERING SPIDER. 


Under the wide, overhanging eaves of a lattice 
shed a colony of large gray spiders had taken up 
their abode. ‘They were very large indeed, 
seemingly a race of giants. 

Half a dozen of their beautiful webs hung in a 
row, stretched from the edge of the eaves down- 
ward and inward, the sides and lower parts 
being attached by means of long cords to the 
latticework. In this manner they were all held 
taut and smooth. 

If by chance a strand were broken and the web 
loosened and tangled, I never could catch the 
owner at the time of repairing it; in fact, I never 
knew a web mended on the same day of its 
injury ; but no matter how early I might inspect 
it the next day, I always found it repaired. The 
mending either took place in the night or by the 
earliest light of dawn, too early for any one to be 
on hand to witness it. 

But there was a door in the latticework which 
was the source of much trouble to me, and of 
much more trouble to the spider who lived nearest 
it. 

One of the strong little cables which held a 


lower section of his web down was attached to | 
this door. As a result, whenever it was opened | 





The Weighted Cable. 


and swung backward the cable was slackened to 
such an extent that the web wrinkled back upon 
itself and became hopelessly tangled. 

When the door was shut the strand was often 
brought taut again, but the web had been too 
badly snarled to straighten out. 

It troubled me much that every morning when 
the door was opened the new web should be 
demolished, for it was sure to be there, glistening 
with dew in the early morning sunshine—a mute 
but beautiful testimony of the patience of its little 
architect. 

But the use of the door was necessary, and I 
puzzled myself in vain to find a way out of the 
trouble. 

But the spider himself evidently came to 
comprehend that something was wrong to start 
with, and that patience and perseverance, as he 
had applied them, would not overcome it. That 
his investigation was accompanied by some kind 
of intelligence seems impossible to deny after 
seeing the result. 

As I have said, a cable which held, we will say, 
the lower half of one-half of the web—vertically 
divided—was constantly being made slack and 
useless by the swinging open of the door. 

The remedy was a new cable with a weight 
attached, about two-thirds of the way, or less, 
from the web. With this arrangement, when the 
door was shut the weighted cable formed an angle 
from the web to the door, of something more than 
ninety degrees. 

When it was swung open the slack of the cable 
was drawn by the weight downward, and the 
long side of the angle—the one attached to the 
web proper—was thus kept straight and drawing, 
although of course drawing in a slightly different 
direction, but not sufficiently different to hurt the 
web. 

If the door were pushed far enough back, the 
shorter side of the angle would allow the weight 
to sink till it finally rested against the door, and 
then any further movement of the door would 
permit the long side to slacken up; but this I did 
not allow to happen, and the web hung secure for 
many days. 

This was the only imperfection to be found in 
the arrangement. I have forgotten to say that 
the weight used was the seed-stalk, loaded with 
seeds, of the well-known plantain. 

The next question, laying aside the all-absorbing 
one of how much the spider really knew about 
what he was doing, is how the seed-stalk was 
brought to its position. Did the spider spin 
down from his web till he had found and secured 
the plantain stalk—there were plenty of them 
lying about, cut from the plant—by attaching it to 
the end of his thread, then, drawing it up till it 
was the desired length, thus form the long side of 
the cable ? 

Then, in that unaccountable way spiders have 
of crossing distances, did he get a line from the 





seed-stalk to the door, and shortening that to the 
required length, thus form the short side of the 
cable ? 

That the seed-stalk was not lodged on the cable 
by accident I feel positive, because the cord, 
supposing it to run straight from the web to the 
door, was not sufficiently elastic to yield the 
length of the weighted one, nor the weight 
sufficient to make it do so. Any of the cables 
would support the stalk, but would not have 
stretched to anything more than a shallow loop, 
while the weighted cord formed a deep angle, 
thus showing that the threads were spun that 
length, and not stretched it by the weight. 

Mrs. N. C. Kine. 
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TRUE POWER. 


It is said that no one in the English House of 
Commons ever approached Pitt in the power of 
his oratory and the personal sway which he 
invariably exerted over his audience. He once 
began a speech with the words, “Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker —’’ when he noticed a smile upon many 
faces. He paused, looked fiercely about him, 
and then in a loud voice, swelling into vehement 
anger, exclaimed, ‘‘Sugar! sugar! sugar!”’ 


In that instant everybody became serious, and 
he turned about and asked, disdainfully : 

‘“‘Who will laugh at sugar now ?”* 

On another occasion Moreton, the chief justice 
of Chester, happened to say in the House: 

“King, lords and commons, or [looking at 
Pitt] as that right honorable member would term 
them, commons, lords and king.”’ 

Pitt at once called him to order, and desired 
that the words might be taken down. ‘They were 
written down by the clerk. 

“Bring them to me,”’ said Pitt, in his loftiest 
tones. 

By this time Moreton was sorely troubled. 
“‘Sir,”’ he stammered out, addressing the speaker, 
“I am sorry to have given offence to the right 
honorable member, or to the House. I meant 
nothing. King, lords, commons — commons, 
lords, king! I meant nothing. Indeed, I meant 
nothing !”’ 

Pitt rose. ‘I don’t wish to push the matter 
further,”’ said he. ‘Che moment a man acknowl- 
edges his error he ceases to be guilty. I havea 
great regard for the honorable member, and as 
an instance of that regard I give him this advice: 
Whenever he means nothing, I recommend him 
to say nothing!” 
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TOO HEAVILY WEIGHTED. 


Robert Hall's reply to a friend who asked his 
opinion of a certain learned man has in it a 
suggestion which is well worth considering by 
bookworms, who pride themselves on their great 
erudition. 


The friend asked Robert Hall to lend him 
Doctor Kippis’s edition of Doddridge’s Pneuma- 
tology, which contains many references to authors 
who have treated on the topics introduced by 
Doctor Doddridge, which were not originally 
included. 

Mr. Hall replied that he did not own Doctor 
Kippis’s edition, in a tone which showed he did 
not regard that learned person’s authority very 
highly. 

‘‘Was not Doctor Kippis a very clever man ?”’ 
asked the friend, in some surprise. 

‘“‘He might be a very clever man by nature, for 
aught I know,” was the prompt reply, ‘‘but he 
laid so many books upon his head that his brains 
could not move!” 








KINDERGARTEN 


AND HOME FOR CHILDREN, aged 3 to 6 years, at 
RM, Windham, Conn. 

In a beautiful rural district. Children here finda 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children accommo- 
dat Parents about to travel and others interested 
cioald send £5 ——.. 





The Rest Treatment 


Massage, Electricity, Baths, and Trained Nurses 
is most curative in Nervous Disorders. 


Send for Descriptive Circular—The Newton Nervine. 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M. D., West Newton, Mass. 


Private Tutoring During Vacation. 


A few students can receive private instruction in Greek, 
Latin, German, French or Mathematics. Healthy school 
town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good board. Teachers 
of more than ten years’ experience. Coaching for 
College a specialty. Terms reasonable. 
Address ALFRED H. EVANS, Prof. of Greek, 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 











To save money, 
To nourish your body, 
To tickle your palate, 


Use 
Sea Moss 


Farine. 


One 25-cent package makes 
16 quarts of dessert dishes. 














Beeston ! Institute and Train- | 
BG Sch. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Rabbits, Hares and Guinea Pi 
Lo red, Angoras “and Himalayan ab- 
bits ; eiaian fares; Common and Abys- 
sinian Guinea Pigs. Send for circular. 
CHAS. 8. EMMERTON, Peabody, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


If youare going, write us for infor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan. Hamburg, 
Netheriands. Preacher an other line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. ‘Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rates. 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 


CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


will give you complete rest and health- 
ful recreation at less capes than any 
other section of New Englan 


Lake Champlain — The Gress Mountains. 


Charming Scenery, Invigorating Air, Fish and Game, 
Delightful Sites or Camps or Cottages, Comfortable 
Hotels and Boarding Houses at convenient localities. 


FREE. New Illustrated Book 


entitled, “Summer Homes Among the Green 
Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores of 
Lake Champlain,” containing a selected number 
of the best homes for Summer Guests. Prices #4 to 
#10 per week, also list of best hotels with description 
and rates sent on application to 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 


z. H. be , N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, 
or S . CUMMINGS, G. PB. A., St. Albans, Vermont. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 














Parties will leave Boston and New York in 
July, August and September for 


58 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Three Weeks to the Principal Resorts 
of New England, Canada and New York, including: 
abaratoss, Le akes George and Champlain, and 
Ausable 
t biog e White. "Adirondack, and Green Moun- 
ains 
Niagara Falls, the Yee d Islands, Mont- 
real, Quebec, and the Saguena 
Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, Fond Moosehead 


The Maritime Provinces. 


Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 31 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 
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THE MODERN CLEANER: 


Send for Free Sample. 
CHILDS & CHILDS, New York. 





Sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Price. 


Nos’ YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Buy this Choice 


Coffee Spoon 





Heavy Silver Plate. 






(Half Size.) 


For 19 Cents. 


HALF A DOZEN IN SATIN-LINED BOX FOR $1.00. 
Send for Catalogue of Silver Novelties. 
GEO. E. HOMER, 45 Winter St., Boston. 


OTRYITUE HAS 


‘TUXEDO 


WASHING 
POWDER. 


CLEANS CLEANS CLEANS 











Clothes. Piindows, Silyer, 
Flannels, Fl Bore, Cc as 
Linens, Pai Knive 
aces, Door Pitionbe, Metals’ 
Woolens, alls, of all 
Cottons. Bathtubs. Kinds. 
«Best on 
All Earth” 
Grocers.| and ON 
DIRT. 
Trade Mark. 




















f your, grocer does not keep Tuxedo Wash- 

on owder, send us his name and we will send } 

you a beautiful picture and a sample for two 

2- Po at i] 
resent in every package; also tick- 

et calling tar valuable premiums. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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SAILOR SUITS. DRESS 


“The short pant sailors are 
infinite’ in variety; mm le | “For Dress - 


“Our Little Men. 4 





SUIT. “ROYAL MIDDY” SUIT. 
up occasions “These Sailor and Middy 


ai | th 
serge, flannel or Cheviot, all | there are the ever-charming | Suits are very chic, and just 


colors, trimmed with. braid 
and embroidered with gilt 
anchors.” 

SIZES 3 TO 12 YEARS. } SIZES 3 TO 


$2.50 to $10.00. | $5, $6, $8, 


Suits with Eton or Zouave | the thing for summer wear.” 
| Jackets—hundreds of styles.” 


SIZES 3 TO 10 YEARS. 


$5, $6, $8, $10. 


8 YEARS. 


$10, $12. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


A. SHUMAN & 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 
BOSTON. 


CO.., Shaman D 
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“Reflections of Beauty’’ 


Hagan’s 
Magnolia 
Balm, 


A Liquid Preparation for the face, 
neck, arms and hands. 

Quickly applied. 

Effect instantaneous. 

Undetectable. Harmless. 


Use it in the City and Country, at 
the Seaside and Mountains. 

Banishes freckles. 

Relieves sunburn. 

Prevents tan. 

Softens the skin and gives it a 
healthy color. 

Removes pimples, sallowness, 
roughness, redness and rash. 


Ask any Dealer for it. 
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fellow, who leads the school easily in classics, 
but has to work for dear life to pass his examina- 
tions in mathematics. He is a long-legged fellow, 
a trifle stoop-shouldered, and is just raising a 
mustache. He seldom attends class-meetings, 
and we were surprised when he came in. But 
We did not pay much attention to athletics at | when he heard what was going on, he rose up a 
Waumbek Institute. We could not afford to. | little straighter than usual. 
Most of us came from homes where a dollar must “If this class declines a challenge from St. 
go along way, and some of us even earned our | Andrews for fear of being beaten,” he declared, 
own dollars as we went along. When a student | ‘I shall at once sever my connection with this 
pays his own way, he does not waste much of | institution.” 
what he earns in preparing for college races. Some of the boys laughed, but most of us rose 
Of course we were interested in them—knew | to the solemnity in Wilkins’s demeanor. He was 


THE WAUMBEK BOAT-RACE. 
By Caroline Harwood Garland, 


Author of “The Slow Race,’’ **Uncle Amos’s Gift,” etc. 





| 


To his surprise no one said a word. 
go on. 

“All in favor of this little motion will please 
raise their—rise,”’ he substituted. 

Billy Peters had been busily whispering to 
those nearest him, and though he was at the foot 
of the class in everything except physics, he 
evidently understood wirepulling. When Hen- 
dricks paused, Billy punched two or three fellows 
suggestively and rose. Those he had punched 
got up rather slowly. 

But Wilkins pulled out his long legs and slowly 
rose up with such an air of its being the only 
right thing on earth to do, that the rest of us 


who were likely to win, and all that. Weeven|so much in earnest that the matter no longer fellows could not sit still. By the time he was 


had a baseball! nine of 
our own, but it was in- 
variably beaten in the 
annual match with the 


He had to | 


Wilkins held out a member that looked like a 
| jointed rod. Hendricks laid his fingers on the 
place where the biceps ought to be and wasn't. 
Then he bared his own arm; and Wilkins almost 
shed tears at the difference. He looked away 
enviously at Billy Peters, and I really think that 
at that minute he would gladly have exchanged 
places with him, rank and all. 

One of the professors undertook to oversee our 
training-table. We had plenty of good, plain 
food—beef, bread and oatmeal. 
pensed with pies, cake and tobacco. 

“No candy ?”* asked Billy, anxiously. 
the sweetest tooth in Waumbek. 

““No, indeed!” ordered the professor. 

“I'll never be able 
to get past Fountain’s 
the days he puts out 


We easily dis- 


He had 





town boys. Occasion- 
ally the two lower 
classes would get up a 
rowing match, and we 


go down to the boat- 
house and applaud the 
winners. But we did 
not have a regular crew, 
or anything like that. 

So you may judge of 
our dismay when we 
of the senior class re- 
ceived a challenge from 
the Seniors of St. An- 
drews for a boat-race. 
St. Andrews is a very 
fashionable preparatory 
school in our part of 
the state. Rich men’s 
sons from all over the 
country attend it. The 
St. Andrews boys are 
devoted to athletics, but 
I do not know that 
their scholarship is 
higher than Waum- 
bek’s. If they had 
sent us a challenge to 
a debate, or for a con- 
test in any scholastic 
matter, we should have 
met them fair-handed. 
But a boat-race ! 

We called a class- 
meeting at once. All 
knew that we could not 
row them. The ques- 
tion was, how to get 
out of it with least 
discredit to ourselves. 
We appointed a com- 











mittee to draft a letter 
declining the challenge. 

It was while the 
members of the commit- 
tee were out in a corner with their pencils in their appeared trivial. Wilkins had hardly taken his 


hands and their heads down that Billy Peters | Seat, with a portentous gravity that affected us | 


rose. Billy is a first-rate fellow, but he has | all, before Billy Peters was on his feet again. 
more muscle than head—so we thought then. | “Old Wilkie is right!’ growled he. “If we 

“I should like to ask,” said he, “‘why we've | can't beat ‘em, we can at least try.” 
got to decline this challenge? What's the reason The class, hitherto unanimous in depression, 
we can’t accept it and beat ’em ?”’ now began to be rent with conflicting opinions. 

“We can accept the challenge and be beaten,’’| All began to talk at once. In the midst of it all 
said Hendricks, the only fellow in the class who| Wilkins stretched himself up again. 
knew a straw about rowing. “If you want to “Mr. President!”’ called he, twisting his mus- 
furnish money for a new boat and training-table | tache a little, as he was trying to learn to do when 
and all the other expenses just to see the St.| he wanted to be impressive. Hendricks was 
Andrews fellows come over bere and row us out president, though he had forgotten all about it 
of sight, why, go ahead.” till he heard the solemn call of Wilkins. 

“Why can’t we row them out of sight?” asked “Mr. Wilkins,’’ announced he, as soon as he 
the undaunted Peters. could pull his wits together. ‘Class come to 

“Because we can’t!’’ declared Hendricks, flatly. | order!” he shouted, rapping on the back of a 
“They’ve got a good shell to row and men trained | chair. ‘Mr. Wilkins has the floor.” 
to row it. We have nothing here except some “I don't believe in crying before you're hurt,” 
scows and a river. They might as well send| went on Wilkins. ‘I therefore move you, Mr. 
the challenge to the girls in town as to us.” | President, that this challenge be accepted; that a 

“T’ll bet,”’ said Billy, who, when he advanced | crew be selected forthwith ; that a boat be ordered ; 
an idea stood by it, ‘if they had sent it to the | that a training-table be arranged for, and that 
girls, the girls wouldn’t sneak out without even the crew begin practice at once.”’ 
trying.” ‘Is that all ?”” asked Hendricks, with withering 

“Well,” said Hendricks, by way of a poser, | sarcasm; but Billy Peters promptly seconded the 
“how much will you contribute toward a shell ?”’ | motion. 

Billy searched gravely in all his pockets, and “It is moved and seconded,’’ said Hendricks, 
produced various things that were not money;|in a sepulchral tone, ‘“‘that this challenge be 
but the cash exhibit was only fifteen cents. | accepted ; that a crew be selected; that a boat be 

“You're quite welcome to that,” he remarked | ordered; that a training-table be instituted, and 
with a grand air. | that the crew begin practice at once. Remarks 
Just then Wilkins came in. Wilkins is a queer | are now in order.” 





“I KNEW WE SHOULD DO IT!” 


half-way up, some of the others got under way. 
By the time he began to straighten up his 
shoulders, most of the rest started; and by the 
time he got his head well up into the air and was 
twisting his mustache, every body was scrambling, 
for no one wanted to be the last one up. 

‘Well!’ gasped Hendricks. ‘You're the 
biggest set of idiots —’’ Then he remembered 
his duties as president, and declared the motion 
carried. 

In an instant the class was in an uproar. But 
Billy Peters insisted that the whole matter was 
simple enough; and Wilkins, who, until then, had 
had a great contempt for Billy’s scholarship, now 
sat at his feet in great respect, as Billy’s executive 


| mind worked out schemes for raising money. 





It resulted in Wilkins and Peters going around 
with a subscription paper; and as all the Waum- 
bek people became greatly interested at once, and 
each gave something, the money was raised very 
soon. 

Hendricks was not yet enthusiastic, but he was 
a good fellow; and as he was the only one of us 
al! who had ever pulled in a shell, we made him 
captain. 

He pulled stroke. Logan, a big, healthy chap, 
with muscles developed by woodchopping, pulled 
second. I was third, and Billy Peters was fourth. 

You should have seen Wilkins’s face when it 
was settled. 

“Why, Wilkie!’ laughed Hendricks. ‘You 
didn’t want to pull, did you? Why, just look at 


| your arm!” 


fresh creams,”’ Billy 
confessed. 
“Yes, you will!”’ 


said Wilkins, grimly. 
“I'll walk down with 
you every day, to make 
sure,’’ and though Billy 
groaned, Wilkins was 
as good as his word. 
Billy owned up after- 
ward that he did not 
get as much as a pep- 
permint until after the 
race. 

We had good times 
training. It was fine 
out on the river those 
pleasant June days, 
with the song-sparrows 
and bobolinks singing 
and the swallows skim- 
ming the water. Hen- 
dricks made us work, 
though. He began 
pretty easy, but he had 
plainly quickened the 
time within a week. 
That was right; and 
no matter how hard 
Hendricks was, we 
stood by him. He told 
us that was our only 
chance. 

“You must pull all 
together—vou must be 
one machine,”’’ he would 
say. ‘No one is to con- 
sider himself as an in- 
dividual at all.’’ Then 
he would work us, up 
and down, back and 
forth. 

After we pulled to- 
—_—_—— gether pretty well, he 

would speed us a little. 
He always brought us 
back tired, but never 
| exhausted; and then we would run up for a bath 
and come down to the table feeling like kings. 

And what appetites we had! 

The only trouble was that, do our best, the 
fellows would want us to do a little better. 
Finally Hendricks had to cool them down. 

«Look here,” said he, ‘*you just stop nagging. 
You fellows agreed to be reasonable. You know 
as well as we do that we can’t win. The only 
thing we can do is to make a good fight. We are 
doing our best to do that. Possibly, with hard 
work, we may come within a boat's length of St. 
Andrews. If we do that you ought to be satisfied. 
If we should make it less, you ought to be 
downright proud. And if we should lap their 
boat, I should feel better than I expect to feel all 
the days of my life.” 

After that the boys were more moderate; but 
the girls in town made a lot of flags to wave in 
case we won—just like girls! 

Old Wilkins trotted around after us like a dog. 
He sat at our table, borrowed a boat, rowed out 
with us whenever he could, and avowed his hope 
of coming in as a substitute if either of us gave 
out. But exercise did not seem to make much 
difference with that little arm of his; and it was 
evident that Wilkins’s place was going to be on 
shore. His voice had good carrying qualities 
anyway. 

The race was fixed for the twenty-fifth; and 
the Saturday before, when we came up from the 
river, Hendricks turned around and gave us the 
| first hopeful word he had spoken. 
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“Boys,” said | he, ‘1 think we’re going to stand | 
the St. Andrews Club a pretty good pull.” 

Half the town were out to see us row on our | 
last day of practice! They all brought their 
watches to time us. Of course that was just the 
time that Hendricks took to slow us down and | 
make us work, and break us up, and start us in 
again. He didn’t keep us out long, and when the | 
row was over and we were back in the boat-house | 
we were about discouraged, and the crowd broke 
up in disappointment. But at supper-time, when 
no one was near the river, Hendricks called us 
back to the boat. 

“T don’t want to give you much more,” said | 
he. ‘But I should like to see if we can’t make 
down to the bend of the river in better time 
than we've made yet.”’ 

We understood. Each one of us laid out to do 
his best, but always as part of the whole machine, | 
never one thinking of himself. The boat sped 
through the water in fine shape, and we were sure 
we were doing better than we had ever done 
before. 

Hendricks said not a word till we were on shore, 
but when he looked up from a glance at his watch 
his eyes were shining. 

‘“‘“Now, boys,’’ said he, impressively, and we | 
hung on his words as if our very lives were to 
answer for it, “if we can do as well as that | 
to-morrow, we can keep pretty well alongside the 
St. Andrews men. I have heard,—mind, I don’t 
know how true it is,—but I have heard that they 
are so confident of winning that they haven’t 
trained down to right form by a good deal. If 
that is so, we can make them hustle. But no one 
is to think of himself at all, but only of — 

‘“We’ve heard that before,’’ broke in Peters, 
irreverently. 

‘Well, see that you remember it,’’ snapped 
Hendricks, wrathfully, and then we all went up 
tu supper. 

The twenty-fifth was a fine day. The St. | 
Andrews boys came up on the noon train, and a | 
committee from our class went down to meet | 
them and do the honors. 

Our crew was to report at the boat-house at | 
three o’clock. Hendricks made us keep quiet | 
before that—no visiting, no gadding about, no 
talking. We were to stay in our rooms and mind 
our business. 

So we did. But we were all glad to get down 
to the boat-house at last. Wilkins went down 
with us because we couldn’t keep him away, and 
he began giving us what he called points. 

“T was reading about a fellow,’ he related, 
‘“‘whose oar broke right in the middle of the race. 
And he dove out of the boat into the water so 
nicely that the boat never felt the shock at all, 
and the other fellers pulled in and won the race.” 

“IT catch on,”’ said Peters. ‘We all know 
what's expected of us.”’ 

‘‘And I was reading somewhere else about a 
crew that had their boat upset by a sudden squall. 
Those fellows pushed their boat with one hand 
and swam with the other, and pushed their boat 
over the line and won the race!”’ 

‘‘Must have been mighty near in when they fell 
in,’’ called Hendricks. ‘I'll put you out, Wilkins, 
if you don’t keep still.” 

Wilkins rose and twisted his mustache wich 
an offended air. 

“T'll go at once,’’ he growled. 

But he went only as far as the threshold, and 
there he sat down and stayed till we almost 
knocked him over when we pushed the boat off. 

Hendricks was as cool as a cucumber when we 
took our places, but Logan was as pale as death. 
I don’t know how I looked, but I know I felt 
mighty queer at my stomach. But Billy Peters! 
He kept up a string of jokes about everything, 








and nodded good-by patronizingly to the president, (ene had desired. She simply trotted along the | give up all this! 
pavements of her particular block, just as she had | and sisters gein’ to do without you? Why, they 
No more | 


who had come down to see us off. 

We pulled easily up to the judge’s boat. The) 
St. Andrews boys won the toss and took their | 
position nearest the bank. We followed into line. 
We sat there an instant in dead silence, our oars 
raised, every nerve tense. I think another instant 
of it would have killed me. 

But suddenly there came the clear, sharp crack 
of a pistol. Hendricks dropped his oar as if it had 
been connected by electricity. The rest of us| 
followed, and we were off. 

The instant that my oar struck the water I felt 
better. Over and over again Hendricks had told 
us to row entirely within ourselves for the first 
half of the race. So we were rowing steadily and 
well together, and our shell was shooting cleanly 
through the smooth water. I did not even hear the 
shout of applause that went up from both banks | 
as we sped off. 

The St. Andrews men made a beautiful start, 
too. After afew minutes’ pull it was evident that 
they, too, were reserving themselves for the home- 
stretch. Thetwo boats kept about abreast for the 
first half mile, and then St. Andrews began to forge 
slightly ahead—not much perhaps, but still 
enough to take her out of my line of vision. 

When they reached their stake buoy they 
rounded it easily, and settled down in splendid 
shape for the homeward pull. I think our buoy 
must have drifted a little, and lengthened our 
distance by two or three yards. At any rate 
when we, too, came up into the homeward course 
St. Andrews was a full boat-length ahead. 

Hendricks had said that if we could keep as | 
near to them as that we should do well. So I 
just lay down to my oar, determined to see the 
first sign Hendricks gave of quickening a little. 

But Hendricks kept the stroke down to that 








| every 
| When finally I heard a great shout and knew it 





| steady pul, pull, pull, and soon the St. Andrews 
| boat was two lengths ahead. After that I did not 
look again, but kept my eyes fixed on the back of 
Logan's mighty neck, where I ought to have been 
looking all the time. 

It seemed to me we pulled hours this way. 
Then Hendricks quickened a little, and we knew 
the critical moment had come. 

“Pull, boys!’’ ordered he, and pull we did. 

Slowly we closed up that awful gap. Then 
they spurted and opened it again. But our steady 
work was telling. We closed up the gap again, 


| and finally began to lap their boat. 


Then all was misty about me, as I laid out 
pound of strength on that wooden oar. 


was all over, one way or another, I was pretty 
well gone. 

Well, we won that race! The St. Andrews 
boys had underestimated us, and had not trained 
fine enough. 

You should have seen Wilkins! He forgot to 
twirl his mustache, and stood there on the bank 
with hands rammed hard down in his pockets, 
whooping at the top of his voice. Then, when 
we rowed back to the boat-house, his long legs 
went hurrying along the bank; and when we 
landed, he grabbed Billy Peters and hugged him. 

**I knew we should do it!” he cried. 

“So did I!’’ gasped Billy. 


* 
> 





THE POOR. 


God 8 poor came first, the very first! 
oor were first to see, to hear, 
To: feel the light of heaven burst 
Ap aob y their faces far or nea 
His were first to follow first to fall! 
What ey at last His poor stand first of all? 
Selected. —Joaquin Miller. 
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GREEN PEAS FOR DINNER. 


Millie Mitchell was only six years old. Her 
mother was very poor, and sewed for her living 
in two small rooms of a dingy New York house 
not far from East Broadway. 
summer, a day that made even the shabby and 
dirty street seem pleasant because of the breeze 
and sunshine that were blended there, Millie’s 
mother said to the child: 

‘“*You’ve been very good for three whole days, 
and I promised you that if you didn’t worry and 
fret me the least bit for that length of time you 
should have something nice to eat on the fourth 
day.” 

Millie jumped for joy. Her blue eyes glittered, 
and the red lips curled away from her tiny white 
teeth in a glorious little smile. Even in her 
coarse gown she was very pretty, and if she had 
been arrayed like some of the children who then 
were romping in the up-town parks, watched by 
their careful nurses, with her yellow floss of hair 
neatly combed and daintily beribboned, you 
might even have paused and said of her, ‘‘How 
beautiful a child!" 

“I guess what it is!*’ she cried. 
peas! 4 





“It’s green 
It's green peas! 

“Yes,”’ said her mother; ‘‘and I shelled them 
on the sly, and they'll soon be cooked. And 
there'll be potatoes, too, with some of the meat 
left over from yesterday. The meat will be cold, 
for I haven’t got time, with my sewing, to heat it. 
But two hot vegetables, Millie—think of that! 
And now you can run out into the street for a 
little while, and when you come in I'll have 
everything ready. But mind you don’t stay long, 
and remember not to pass the corner.” 

To pass the corner meant to invade the greater 
bustle and breadth of the thoroughfare near by. 
Millie would not have dared to do that, even if 


done countless times before. 

The merry wind blew back her silken hair | 
below the ragged brim of her hat, with its one 
old crumpled scarlet rose nodding on the crown. 

She was going to have green peas for dinner, 
and she was magnificently happy. 


Certain residents of the street knew her, and | 
To some of 


smiled to her from their doorways. 
these, as she tripped along, she would say, with a 


| mellow little laugh, ‘‘We're going to have green 


peas for dinner!” 

Some answered her laugh rather coldly. 
answered it in a humaner way. Still others gave 
her a sigh of pity. They were all poor people, 


but there were grades in their poverty, self- | 


importance and pride. 

Soon she reached a grim, ramshackle tavern in 
the middle of the block. From its door a big 
man with a puffed, purplish face had just 
emerged. 
sunken cheeks. The man had gripped the boy’s 
sleeve, and his frown was full of threat. 

“Go home,” 


that if she sends ye here agin when I’m takin’ a | 


sociable glass, I'll send ye back to her with the 
life beat half out o’ you, so I will!” 
The boy gave a faint cry of pain. 


there was on his fragile arm. 
Millie came to a standstill, 
cently into the man’s face. 


said. ‘I’ve been good for three whole days, and | 
I’m going to have ‘em!”’ 

Here Millie put her head on one side and | 
critically surveyed the wan, sunken-cheeked boy. 
“T guess he'd like some green peas for his dinner. | 


One bright day in | 


I guess he aint going to have any. I wish he 
was.” 

As she danced away, with a faint hum of song 
on her lips and the breeze blowing her bright 
hair, the eyes of the bloated man followed her. 
His hand dropped from the flimsy sleeve of the 
| boy, and presently it slipped into one of his own 
pockets. - 

‘You said there wasn’t anything home to eat ?”” 
He drew out half a dollar and gave it to the boy. 
‘‘That’s all I’ve got left, but it'll buy something. 
I won’t take no more drink to-day. I guess [ 
can work off this spree before to-morrow mornin’. 
Go home an’ tell yer mother I said that. Hurry, 
now, an’ I'll trudge on after ye.”’ 

The pale boy, with his coin close-grasped in one 
weak hand, hastened down the street. He knew 
too well his father’s good resolves—how soon they 
melted in air. But at least the awful want 
from which he and his little sister and his sick 
mother were all three suffering would be appeased 
for a short time. 

Fifty cents meant so much! Ten cents would 
buy lots of bread. Twenty cents would buy a 
good deal of meat. And then there would be 
twenty cents left. And that for to-morrow might 
stave off actual starvation at least another day. 

Then, if his father really stopped drinking, he 
might stay sober again for a month, and even 
longer, and get work, and change all this awful 
famine and trouble into at least comparative 
comfort and peace. And that little girl, with the 
dancing eyes and the breezy, yellow hair, would 
somehow have brought the whole happy change 
about! 

As he thought this thought, the pale boy, 
speeding to his miserable home .a few streets 
away, blessed that same little girl from the lowest | 
deeps of his grateful and astonished heart. 

Meanwhile Millie went buoyantly on, with the | 
old crumpled rose on her hat bobbing up and 
down in the summer wind. 

Soon she met two girls, who seemed to be quar- 
relling. One was larger than the other, and 
appeared to be very old indeed. She was possibly 
sixteen years old, while her companion could not 
| have been more than fourteen. 

“I won't go back home, Kate,” 


said the 


a sea-shell and great, liquid eyes, full of dark, 
starry shadow. ‘Father's drunk half the year. 
Of course I love mother, but she’s always got the 
young ones to mind. No, I'll earn my-own living 
the best way I can.” 

‘‘Susie!’’ cried the other girl, with a horrified 
accent. 

“Yes, I will! 
know what I’m talking about. 
class chance ?”’ 

“No, it’s wrong.”’ 

“Wrong? Oh, go along with your notions! 
Won’t the Bowery Paradise give me eight 
dollars a week to dance only about a half-hour 
every night in the new pantomime? I’m to be 
one of the Moonlight Fairies. 
think! My dress’ll be all white lace and silver, 
and a pair o’ silver wings and spangled slippers 
and a wand and a big half-moon on the top o’ my 
head !”’ 

“Don’t go, Susie!’’ urged Kate. 
you into bad company.” 

‘Bad company! Any worse than my father— 
drunk most always ?”’ 

‘Your mother needs you at home,’’ Kate per- 
severed. ‘It would break her heart for you to 
run away and leave her.” 

*‘But she won’t let me join the show if I keep 
on living at home,’’ said Susie, with an obstinate 


Oh, you go along, Kate. I 
Aint I got a first- 


“It'll bring 





Others | 


Beside him was a thin, frail boy, with | 


he growled, ‘‘and tell your mother | 


| pout. 
‘“She’s right; she’s right, Susie. Oh say, do 
What are your little brothers 


| can’t never go out at all if you go. 
| 
play for them—oh say, Susie — 

Just then Millie paused and looked, with her 
infantile candor, full into the faces of the two 
girls. 

“T’m going to have green peas for dinner to-day. 
Iam. I’ve been good, and my mother’s cooking 
the green peas now.”’ 

Instantly the attention of the two was caught 
by the child’s confidence and beauty. 

‘Aint she a funny little thing ?”’ 
kneeling beside the child. 

“T aint always good,”’ said Millie, gravely. 

“Oh, I guess you aint ever very bad, are you ?” 
said Susie, looking down, her pout lost in amuse- 
ment, so facile was her disposition. 
| Millie pondered this seriously for three seconds. 
| «I fret and worry my mother,” she replied, 
| conscientiously, and looking down with shame 
and wonder whether her elders would speak to 
| her after such a confession. ‘Both girls laughed 
with delight in the child's pretty simplicity. 

“It’s very wrong for a little girl to fret her 
mother—that’s what my mother says,” said 
Millie, stoutly persisting. 








said Kate, 














| 
| 


| “And what if you was a big girl?” said Kate, 
His father’s | 
hand had clutched bruisingly what slight flesh | 


not looking at Susie. 
“No matter if I was as big—as big—’’ Millie 


paused and her eyes roved for a comparison—‘‘as 
and stared inno- | 
| her own imagination of attaining such size. 
“<7’m going to have green peas for dinner!” she | 


| 
| 


big as the engine-house,’’ she ended, surprised by 
**You dear little girl! Whose girl are you?” 
said Susie, trying to clutch and kiss the child. 
But at the tone of praise all Millie’s joy came 
rushing back to her. 


“But now I’m good—and I’m going to have} 


| green peas for dinner!” cried Millie, skipping 


younger girl, who was pretty, with a face pink as | 


Why, Kate, just | 


| with delight past Susie’s reach, and then strutting 
| importantly away. 

As the girls watched her their faces were sweet 
| with smiles of delight and humor—smiles that 
gave them again for a few moments the looks of 
their less troubled childhood. When Kate, turn- 
|ing, caught this look on Susie’s face, a deeper 
| satisfaction came into her own. 

“Well, let’s go home, then,”’ said Susie, as 
| Millie disappeared. ‘Wasn’t she a dear little 
| thing ?”’ 
| Kate was too wise to risk any reference to Susie’s 
| former mood, for a word of argument or moral- 
izing might have thrown her back on her obsti- 
nacy by renewing her sense of the monotony of 
home and the attractions of the Bowery Paradise. 
All that Kate said was: 

‘‘Let’s ws have green peas for dinner, Susie. If 
there aint any in the house, [ll run round to 
Mullen’s for some.” 

“Yes, I’m good, too, now, Kate,’’ said Susie, 
with a look of tears and smiles. ‘And I'm going 
to have green peas for dinner!’’ she cried, imitat- 
ing the very accents of Millie, skipping in her 
fashion, and then strutting away importantly by 
Kate’s side. 

Kate still said nothing. 

Suddenly Susie stopped and looked earnestly at 
her friend. 

“The Bowery Paradise won’t have me for a 
fair, if you want to know, Kate.”’ 

“Well, I’m just as glad as glad, Susie! And 
we're both going to have green peas for dinner!” 

Kate’s failure in attempting to imitate Millie’s 
tone made Susie laugh more than before, and the 
two went happily away with arms round each 
other’s waists. 
| Meanwhile, Millie entered the little kitchen 

where her mother stood with the flushed face of a 
| toilful yet triumphant cook. 

“TI guess dinner must be ready by this time,”’ 
said Millie. 

“It is,’ said her mother, and pointed to the 
| pine table, with two plates and three dishes gleam- 
| ing from its coarse, clean cloth. 

gleeful smile, climbed into her own chair. 
| “You must have had quite a long walk,” said 
| her mother, as she took the remaining chair. “I 
s’pose you stopped and talked to people; you 
| generally do, the neighbors tell me.” 
| ‘I talked to a few people,’’ answered Millie, 
| “but I guess I forgot what I said.” 

“Oh, I know, you little goose,” laughed her 
mother, as she uncovered the peas. ‘You told 
them you were going to have green peas for 
dinner.” 

*“Yes,’’ said Millie, with an intellectual abstrac- 

tion caused by whetted appetite, “<I guess that’s 
what I did tell ’em, but I aint quite sure. I—I 
guess I was pretty excited, and didn’t ’xactly 
know just what I said.” 
Her mother laughed again, and helped her 
generously from the dishful of peas. And Millie 
ate them with a fine relish and in splendid igno- 
rance of how wholesome and important a part 
they had caused her to play in the mighty scheme 
of human events. EpGar FAwcETT?. 
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MY SMALLEST SITTER. 


In years of wandering through the remoter 
corners of the Southwest, my camera and I have 
| jolted over hundreds of thousands of miles, on 
| trains, engines, hand-cars; in sulkies, buck- 
boards, farm wagons and clumsy carretas ; on 
mules, on horses, on burros, on foot. 

We have ‘“‘caught” the savage dances of half- 
known Indians with living rattlesnakes in their 
hands and mouths; the crucifixion of a fanatic, 
and the inconceivable self-tortures of his flagellant 
brethren; witches and bewitched; and a thousand 
other remarkable sights. 

After all this, the smallest and the prettiest 
object on which we ever focussed our joint 
attention came to us only the other day. 

We had been revelling for the twelfth time in 
the wonders of high-perched Acoma, the strangest 
little city in the world, amid whose peerless cliffs 
one never wearies of picture-making. Coming 
down to its daughter pueblo of Laguna, I was 
passing the evening in one of the rare oases of 
New Mexico, trying to talk Queres to a deep-eyed 
two-year-old Laguna maiden. 

In the midst of our chatter there came a 
curious buzzing, and my little Indian friend 
began to clap her hands at something which was 
whirring along the vigas of the roof. 

It was a humming-bird—the tiny chuparosa, 
which my aboriginal neighbors declare has been 
nearer than any other creature to the sun. In the 
mythical Contest of Wings, the turkey-buzzard 
\flew higher than the eagle, but lost the race 
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because the sly chuparosa had all the time been | 
quietly perched on the turkey-buzzard’s head, and 
so had been higher than he! 

This little visitor, who had come by the open 
door into the light and laughter so late at night, 
was a female of the tiniest species of humming- 
bird, not nearly so large as the two first joints of 
my finger. Her exquisite brown plumage was 
almost as small as butterflies’ feathers; she was 
mottled under the throat, and iridescent with 
emerald on head and neck. 

Weary of beating her translucent wings against 
the walls, she alighted upon the top of a cupboard. 
I stole up and put my forefinger under her breast, 
lifting very gently. The ruse worked—in a moment 
she fluttered up lightly and perched upon my 
finger. | 

I walked carefully to the lamp at the other end | 
of the room; and there we all stood looking at our | 
tiny visitor, our big faces within a foot of her. 

She was perfectly self-possessed. Cocking her | 
little head to one side, she returned our stare from 
an eye so tiny as to be barely visible, and kept her | 
strange perch for more than a quarter of an hour 
before she decided to explore the room more fully. | 

We determined to take her picture. We got out | 
the camera, marked a spot on the yeso-whitened 
wall and focussed. Then I gently caught /a chup- 
arosa, Who at once cheerfully resumed her perch 
on my finger. 

It was a contrast which struck even the child— 
my squat, hard hand, rough and rope-burned with 
the breaking of a savage bronco, upholding that | 
tiniest, tenderest and loveliest of all the feathered | 
world. 

Here was a sitter whose head I could not clamp, | 
and to whom I could not say, “Now look pleasant ;” | 
but never was artist more concerned than I about a 
pose. 

The flash-lamp refused to work, and we had to | 
burn the magnesium powder on a paper, with many | 
struggles. There was strong probability that our | 
puzzled sitter would fly away, or turn the back of | 
her head to us, or in some other way spoil the 
desired effect. But just as the flash went off, she | 
was watching us out of a corner of her eye, and | 
the magic glass caught the very image we wished. | 

In the morning I took our little guest out into | 
a field breast-high with the purple guaco. She 
poised an instant on my hand, and then flew off as 
blithely as if she had been all her life used to 
sitting for her photograph. Cc. F. Luis. 





SAVED BY A HORNET’S NEST. 


I was fishing with my friend, Dick Henderson, | 
when we came upon a huge hornet’s nest suspended 
beneath a bush. Swayed by the common impulse 
of destructiveness, I suggested that we should set 
fire to the nest. 

“No, indeed,” said Dick. “If we attack the nest 
we deserve to get stung. Mr. Yellow Jacket is a 
self-respecting citizen, and will not trouble you 
unless you wantonly interfere with him. If he 
resents aggression fiercely, we cannot blame him 
for that, can we? Besides, a hornet’s nest is held 
sacred among us Hendersons.” 

“You don’t mean to confess,” I exclaimed, “that 
it symbolizes the spirit and temper of your 
family?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Dick. “But it certainly 
preserved the connection between flesh and spirit 
for our family at a very critical moment. My 
Grandfather Henderson owed his life to a nest of 
hornets at a time when he, a young man of twenty- 
two, was the sole representative of his line.” 

The trout were not rising, and the rapidly heating 
air persuaded to indolence. I stood my rod up in 
a bush, threw myself down in a shady spot, and 
remarked to Dick that he might as well tell me 
about his grandfather.- This invitation elicited the 
following curious story: 

“It was during the War of 1812. The battles of 
Chrysler’s Farm and Chateauguay had not yet 
been fought, and the Canadians were in doubt as 
to the movements of the two American armies 
which were preparing to attack Montreal. They | 
knew that General Wilkinson was at Sackett’s | 
Harbor, making ready to descend the St. Lawrence; 
but in regard to General Hampton, who was 
advancing by way of Lake Champlain, information 
was much in demand. 

“My grandfather, James Henderson, who knew | 
the country between the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain, volunteered to get the information. 
He had many friends on the American side of the 
I'ne, most of whom, as he knew, heartily disap- 
proved of this unnecessary struggle between the 
United States and England. On these he depended 
for help if he should get caught; and he really 
gave far too little heed to the nature of the risk he 
was running. Yet he took wise precautions, and 
played his part with discretion. 

“With a ragged-looking horse and a shabby 
peddler’s wagon, and himself skilfully made up 
for the réle of a country hawker, he was compara. 
tively secure from recognition. Indeed, I have 
heard him boast that he made sales to some of his 
most intimate acquaintances, who never for an 
instant dreamed that it was Jim Henderson whom 
they were haggling with. 

“All went prosperously until the very end of the 
adventure drew near. My grandfather was return- 
ing with the important information that Hampton’s 
objective point was the mouth of the Chateauguay 
River, whence he would cross the St. Lawrence 
and descend upon Montreal from Lachine. 

“At Smith’s Corners, a little rudimentary village 
about ten miles from the Canadian border, my 
srandfather stopped for a bite of dinner. 

“Jake Smith, the landlord of the little inn, was a 
trusted friend, and to him Henderson revealed 
himself in obedience to a sudden impulse. It was 
the first time on the whole journey that he had | 
given the slightest clue to his true personality. 
Well for him that he yielded to this impulse, else 
even the friendly hornet’s nest, to which we are 
—— presently, would not have availed to save 
iim. 

“Jake Smith was a stirring fellow, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have liked nothing 
better than running a spy to earth; but when that 
Spy was Jim Henderson, the case was different. 














| a litthe bedroom opening off the kitchen. 


“Henderson had stood his horse and wagon in on 
the spacious barn floor, and was having a wash in 
The bed- 
room door was partly closed. 

“Suddenly, through the crack of the door, he 
caught sight of a small party of American militia- 
men, at whose heels followed two huge brindled 
mastiffs—or part mastifis, probably a cross between 
mastiff and bloodhound. Henderson, confident in 
his disguise, was just slipping on his coat with the 
idea of going out and speaking to the soldiers, 
when the leader’s voice, addressing the landlord at 
the kitchen door, arrested him. 

“*Where’s that peddler chap that drove in here a 
few minutes ago?’ inquired the officer, puzzled at 
seeing no sign of the wagon. 

“*What do you want of him?’ inquired the land- 
lord, with an air of interest. 

“*We’'ll show you presently!’ said the officer. 


| ‘And we’ll want you, too, if we catch you trying 


to shelter a spy! Where is he?’ 

“*T don’t shelter no spies,’ growled Jake Smith, 
ambiguously, ‘and I’d advise you to keep your jaw 
for your own men! You haint got no authority 
over me, now mind I tell you!’ 

“The officer was 
about to make an 
angry reply, but 
changed his mind. 

“That peddler,’ 
said he, firmly, ‘is 
a spy, and itis your 
duty to assist in his 
capture. Is he in 
this house?’ 

“Now Smith knew 
better than to try to 


persuade the sol- 
diers that Hender- 
son had _ driven 
away. He saw they 
had certain know- 
ledge of the spy’s 
presence. So he 
exclaimed: . 

“*A spy, is he? 


Well, I reckon you- 
*’ve about got him, 
then. He’s drove 
his team in on the 
barn floor, out of 
the sun, and most 
likely —’ but the 
whole squad were 
off for the barn. 

“*To the woods! 
The cave!’ hissed 
Smith toward the 
little bedroom; and 
at the same instant 
Henderson darted 
from the window, 
down behind the tall 
rows of pole-beans 
and a leafy bed 
of artichokes, and gained the 
cover of the woods which 
touched on the rear edge of 
the garden. 

“He ran with desperate speed, 
following at first a well-beaten cattle-path 
that led straight into the woods. But he had 
small hope of escape. It was the glimpse he had 
got of those two great dogs that filled his soul with 
dismay. 

“For the troops alone he would have cared little. 
He knew he could outrun most men, and the forest 
afforded innumerable hiding-places. But those 
dogs! With no weapon but his sheath-knife, he 
could hardly hope to overcome them without being 
himself disabled; and if he were to take refuge in 


a tree, they would just hold him there till their | 


masters arrived, to lead him off to an ignominious 
death. 

“Henderson concluded, however, that his only 
chance for escape lay in fighting the dogs. If he 
could kill them before the soldiers came up, he 


might possibly get away. 


had now a good chance of escape, a thought 
occurred to him that dashed his hopes. Why, said 
he to himself, the dogs would most likely refuse to 
enter the cave! Seeing the smallness of the 
entrance, they would no doubt stay baying outside, 
keeping him like a rat in a hole until the soldiers 
should come and smoke him out. 

“However, he decided to risk it. He could, at 
least, block the entrance with stones, and make 
some sort of fight at the last; or even, there might 
be some other exit—some fissure in the hill which 
he had never explored. At any rate, he was too 
much exhausted to run any further. 

“Ashe approached the low opening in the hill 
side a lot of hornets darted past his ears. Having 


|a dread of hornets he glanced about nervously, 
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“But to make the most of this poor chance he | 


must get deep into the woods, and lead the dogs a 
long distance ahead of the troops. 


“He understood the sound tactics of dividing | 


the enemy’s forces. He tightened his belt and ran 
on, snatching up by the way a stout stick which 
some one had intended for a cane. 

“The cave of which Smith had spoken lay about 
three miles from the village. After following the 
sattle-path for perhaps half a mile, Henderson 
turned a little to the right and plunged into the 
trackless forest. His long, nimble legs carried him 
swiftly over the innumerable obstructions of the 
forest floor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and imagined at first they were denizens of his 
cave. But in a moment he saw the nest. 

“It was an immense, gray, globular structure, 
hanging from the branch of a small fir-tree, at a 
height of about two feet from the ground. It was 
not more than five or six feet from the cave, and 
almost directly in front of it. 

“Henderson was a man of resources; and he 
appreciated the fighting prowess of a well-stirred 
colony of hornets. He 
decided to enlist the 
colony in his defence. 

“The hornets 
taking no notice of him 
whatever, being intent 
on business of their 
own. Henderson took 
a long piece of string 
from his trousers pock- 
et, and in the most del- 
icate fashion possible 
made one end fast tothe 
branch which supported 

the nest. Then, lying 
down flat on his 





Routed by Yellow Jackets. 


were | 


face, he squirmed softly past without getting into | 


collision with the insects, and crawled into the cave, 
carrying with him the other end of the string. 


“Once safely inside, his first care was to grope | 


around for a big stone or two. These 
procured, and with their aid the entrance was 
blocked. Then he took off his coat. 

“He laid his ear to the crevices in his barricade. 
The dogs were getting so near that he could hear 
now the crashing of their heavy forms as they 
bounded through the underbrush. 

“Holding his coat ready to stop up, if necessary, 
the small openings he had left for observation, he 
began jerking sharply on the string which con 
nected him with the hornets’ nest. 

“He could hear the furious buzzing which 
instantly arose, as the hornets swarmed forth to 
resent the disturbance. 
grew yellow all about the nest. But it did not 
occur to the angry insects to seek for their dis- 
turber in the cave. 

“Henderson jerked again and yet again, and the 
enraged swarm grew thicker. 

“At this moment the dogs came into view. Very 
deadly and inexorable they looked, as they bounded 


“His ears were strained anxiously to catch the | along, heads low down, their dark, muscular bodies 
first deep baying that would tell him the dogs were | dashing the branches aside and bearing down the 


on his scent. 
voices delayed was an addition to his little stock of 


Every minute that the dreadful undergrowth. 


“Now, realizing perhaps that they had run their 


hopes. If only he could reach the cave, his chances | prey to earth, they raised their heads and barked, 
of victory over the dogs would be much increased, | in a tone very different from that of their baying. 
for the entrance to it was so small that only one .of | Unfalteringly they dashed straight upon the barri- 


his assailants would be able to get in at a time. 


cade; and one of them, as he sprang past, struck | 


“At last, when he had run about two miles, his | the nest a ruder shock than any that Henderson’s 


breath failed him. He threw himself flat on his 
face on a bit of mossy ground beside a brook. As 
he lay there gasping, his mouth open, his eyes 
shut, suddenly along the resonant ground were 
borne to his ears the voices of the dogs. 

“When he sprang to his feet he could no longer 
hear them; but he knew he must gain more time. 


| Jumping into the brook he ran several hundred 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


string had been able to give it. 

“In that same instant the exasperated hornets 
were ypon the dogs. A sharp chorus arose of 
angry and frightened yelpings. Yet for a few 
seconds the brave brutes persisted in their efforts 
to force an entrance to my grandfather’s retreat. 
This gave the hornets a fair chance. 

“They settled upon the animals’ eyes and ears 


yards up-stream ; then, seizing a long, overhanging | and jaws, till flesh and blood—even dog-flesh and 


branch, he swung himself well ashore, some ten 
feet clear of the bank. 


blood—could endure the fiery anguish no longer. 
Both dogs rolled over and over, burrowing their 


“Ashe once more headed for the cave, he flat- | noses in the moss, and trying with their paws to 


tered himself, not without reason, that the dogs 
would lose some time before they picked up his 
scent again. 

“The baying of the pursuers soon came near 
enough to be distinctly heard, and then grew in 
volume rapidly. At last it stopped, and he knew 
the dogs had reached the brook, and were hunting 
for the scent. Before that sinister music rose 
again on the stillness of the wilderness air, 
Henderson came in sight of the hillside wherein 
the cave lay hidden. 

“Just as he was congratulating himself that he 





scrape off their bitter assailants. But the contest 
was too unequal. 

“Presently both dogs stuck their tails between 
their legs, and darted off in mad panic through the 
woods. Gradually their yelpings died away. 

“Henderson then and there registered a vow that 
he would never again break up a hornet’s nest. 
He slackened the string till it lay loose and incon- 
spicuous amid the moss—but he did not exactly 
care to go out and detach it from the branch! 


he soon | 


| camels and goats. 


He could see how the air | 


to his retreat, now that they were deprived of the 
As for the dogs, he knew 
that their noses were pretty well spoiled for a day 
or two! 

“That night, when he felt quite sure the hornets 
had gone to bed, Henderson crept out of his refuge, 
softly 


assistance of the dogs. 


stole past his little protectors without dis 
turbing them to say farewell, and struck across the 
forest in the direction of the Canadian border. A 
little later the moon got up, and by her light he 
made good progress. 

“Soon after daybreak he reached the banks of 
the Chateauguay, and about an hour later he fell in 
with a scouting party of the Glengarry Fencibles, 
who took him to the headquarters of De Salaberry, 
As for the ragged old 
horse and the peddler’s wagon, they remained at 
Smith’s Corners, a keepsake for Jake Smith.” 


the Canadian commander. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
<-@- 
THE BLISS OF NATURE. 
The infinite bliss of Nature 
eel in every vein, 
The light and the life of Summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 


Selected. Bayard Tay 
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A WILD ANIMAL FARM. 


By Lieutenant F. de T. Cloth, French Navy. 


About a day’s journey from the banks of the 
Setit River, which rans along the borders of 


Nubia and Abyssinia on the edge of the caravan 
road to Kassala, the traveller finds nestling among 
the cocoanut and fruit palms a nameless village. 
Here are situated the wild animal farms belonging 
to foreign dealers. 

When a white man decides to deal in wild beasts, 
he first obtains permission from the native chief to 
build a farm. 
and he 


For this he pays a price in silver; 
makes many presents, consisting of 
gaily printed calicoes, colored glass beads, arms 
and ammunition to the chief and his family. 

The chief then details the desired number of 
hunters and attendants for a stipulated time. Then 
the dealer buys the arms he needs, 
necessary horses, camels and goats. 

At one of the farms a thick bamboo hedge sur 
rounds about two acres of ground. As the white 
traveller passes through the entrance he is greeted 
respectfully by two robust slaves, armed with 
modern rifles, their loins girded with palm-leaf 
matting. 

Within the enclosure are three huge buildings. 
There are also several huts scattered about, in 
which live the native hunters attached to the farm. 
All of them are slaves, and the property of the 
native chief in whose district the farm is situated. 

The residence of the white men is a framework 
of heavy bamboo sticks. The walls are made of 
strong bamboo matting, and the roof of a thick 
covering of palm-leaves. Fifty yards distant from 


also 


and also the 


the residence is the building where the young 
lions, elephants and hippopotami are kept. This 
structure is also made of bamboo framework. The 


back and side walls are likewise covered with 
bamboo matting, but toward the courtyard it is 
open, and the sun is kept out by the overhanging 
roof of palm-leaves. 

The interior is divided into three compartments 
The first contains a great number of cages made of 
timber and barred with iron, for the reception of 
the young lions. The middle part contains a large 
basin filled with fresh water, surrounded by a sand 
bank around which, on the outer side, runs a high 
wire fence. The tank and the sand-bank are 
intended for the young hippopotami. 

The rest of the building is divided into compart. 
ments similar to those in a horse stable, and these 
are for the accommodations of the young elephants. 
Opposite this structure is a stable for the horses, 
It has no walls, but the interior 
is screened from the sun by palms. 

On a well-equipped farm there are generally 
three white men, one hundred and twenty hunters 
and attendants, seventy camels and about fifty 
goats. From these farms expeditions comprising 
twenty hunters, a sufficient number of attendants, 
ten camels and a dozen goats go out at regular 
intervals in the season to hunt the beasts. 

As the desert between Nubia and Abyssinia is 
divided into two parts by the Setit River and its 
fertile banks, lions, elephants and hippopotami are 
found living close together over a comparatively 
small area. The lions roam the plains, the elephants 
live ip the forests, and the hippopotami wallow in 
the river or among the reeds on its banks. The 
Abyssinian hunters are, as a rule, brave fellows. 

It is next to impossible to capture alive a full 
grown elephant, a lion, or a hippopotamus, and for 
this reason, partly, the young ones are always 
sought. Moreover, some of the animals have to be 
carried bodily from their native wilds to the farm, 
as they stubbornly refuse to march, and it would 
not be easy to carry the grown-up beasts. 

When a herd of elephants is discovered on the 
swampy plains bordering the river—where “durra,” 
a kind of African corn, grows abundantly—the 
hunters ride up to them. An old bull, stationed 


| some distance away from the herd, keeps watch, 


and at the slightest sign of danger gives a signal at 
which the whole herd immediately form a battle 
phalanx, keeping the young ones in the rear. 

The hunters on their horses approach the hei‘ 
and then disappear. This is done several times 
until the elephants become angry, and the “stam- 
pede” begins. Then the hunters, on foot, place 
themselves on the track of the animals, and as they 
pass by try to hamstring as many of them as possible 
with long swords. This requires much skill and 
quickness, and the hunters are satisfied if they 
disable one of the herd. 

The young elephants cannot run as fast as the 
old ones, but they follow in the trail. As the young 
one passes, the hunters throw a lasso around him 
and then fasten him to a tree, where he is usually 
left foraday ortwo. When he becomes exhausted 
and comparatively tame through over-exertion and 
hunger, he is thrown down and his legs and trunk 
are tied so that he can do no harm. The hunters 
seldom succeed in lassoing more than one or two 


“Then he lay down and rested, feeling pretty | elephants during a single stampede. 


confident that the soldiers would not find their way | 





Young lions are comparatively easy to capture; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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for old ones, owing to the impossibility of 
breaking them in, are never caught. 

When the natives discover a lion or lioness they 
trace it to its hiding-place; sometimes it takes 


many days before they succeed in doing so. As|a cage with one hippopotamus. 
from the appearance and|large number of camels are loaded with food 


a rule they know 
behavior of the beasts whether they have young 
ones or not. 

If they find young among them, they follow 
them for 
hours, keep- 
ing out of 
sight, hid- 
ing behind 

rocks or 






trees until they 

have an opportunity 
to shoot the old ones. 
The natives seldom 
miss their mark, but 
if they do so the old lions retaliate 
furiously, sometimes killing the daring 
hunters. 

As soon as the old ones are despatched 
the party approaches the den, and the 
struggle with the young animals begins. 
They are at first very savage, and try to 
defend themselves by scratching and biting. 
When overpowered, their feet are tied with 
strong ropes, and they are placed in the 
temporary cages. 

During their transportation to the farm they 
receive little or no nourishment; but as soon as 
they become very hungry their temper gets better, 
and then they are given goat’s milk. On their 
arrival at the farm they are transferred to the 
proper cages. 

The hippopotami, though endowed with jaws 
that can crush almost anything, are rather good- 
natured, and more easy to capture than either 
elephants or lions. They live in great numbers in 
the Setit river and in the reeds along its bank; 
but hunting them is dangerous on account of the 
many crocodiles that infest the stream and are 
always ready for prey. 

The young hippopotamus swims behind its 
mother, and is playful. In order to capture it, 
the natives take to their boats and try to kill the 
mother with rifles; but the hide is so thick and 
tough that a rifle-ball will hardly penetrate it. 
At last, however, the mother is disabled and 
fatally wounded. The little one swims round and 
round, refusing to desert its dying parent. 

At the most opportune moment, a native thrusts 
into the neck of the young hippopotamus a 
harpoon to which a long rope and float have 
been attached. Following the float, the natives 
surround the young river-horse when it lands. 
The wounded animal offers no resistance; but 
before it can be carried away a water-buffalo has 
to be killed and skinned. 

The youngster is sewn up in the hide and trans- 
ported to the farm. The animal often refuses 
food, and dies on its journey. If it can once be 
induced to take milk, however, it will continue to 
do so. When the young hippopotami arrive at 
the farm they are placed in separate cages. 

Day and night the roars of the lions and the 
furious trumpeting of the elephants almost make 
the walls and the roof of the building tremble. 
On calm nights one can hear the cries and roaring 
of the young captives for miles. The plaintive, 
passionate calls of the young lions, as if they 
wanted their mother to come and take them back 
to their desert freedom, and the almost human 
crying of the little river-horses, fill even the hearts 
of the natives with pity. 

Sometimes, in response to the wailing of the 
young lions, a deep and angry roaring comes from 
some point near by. The old lion or lioness has 
followed close upon the heels of the captors, often 
for hundreds of miles, and skulks about pining 
for its young till some friendly bullet ends its 
misery. 

Often the youngsters refuse to take food of any 
kind at the beginning of their captivity, and 
actually die from starvation. But most of them, 
especially lions and elephants, survive. The lions 
and the hippopotami are first nourished with 
goat’s milk three times a day; the elephants with 
cooked ‘‘durra,’’ and later with bran. 

If the lions and elephants become very fractious, 
their rations are suspended until the pangs of 
hunger have broken their vicious tempers. The 
young hippopotami are of a more peaceful dispo- 
sition, but they need the closest attention. It is 
almost impossible to make them take even goat’s 
milk, and consequently many die. 

Lions are shipped when six months old; hippo- 
potami generally at the age of three months, as 
they are very heavy, their weight varying from 
three hundred to four hundred pounds, even at 
that age. 
the farm from tweive to eighteen months. 

When the lions, hippopotami and elephants are 
ready to be shipped to America or Europe, a 
caravan is made up at the farm to take them to 
Suakim, on the Red Sea. 


Elephants almost invariably remain at | 





It is composed of about seventy camels, fifty 
goats, and one hundred and twenty men, including 
the white leaders. Two camels are needed to carry 


| one cage containing two lions, and two more for 





Moreover, a 


and water for man and beast on the journey. 

The elephants are led, but as they are never put 
on the march until they have attained sufficient 
age and size, the journey does not exhaust them. 
All the travelling is done at night on account of 
the terrible heat, and the day is given entirely to 
rest. 

The first station reached is Kassala, about a 
week’s journey from the farm. Here the caravan 

usually halts 

for two days to 
- replenish provi- 
sions. The jour- 
ney from Kas- 
sala to Suakim, 











dious and wear- 
isome, for the 
road traverses a 
desert. 

From Suakim 
the animals are 
shipped to Eu- 
rope or Ameri- 
ca. Here the 
caravan is brok- 
enup. The na- 
tives are dis- 
banded, and the 
white men de- 
part for their 
own country to 
spend the six 
months of the 
so-called fever 
season, and do not return until that is over. 
During this time a trustworthy native takes care 
of the farm. 

Elephants are now plentiful in the United 
States, and bring from three thousand to ten 
thousand dollars each. A good pair of lions may 
be bought for twenty-five hundred dollars; but 
hippopotami, always costly, are seldom sold now 
for less than seven thousand dollars apiece. 


Trapping Wild Animals. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


Through days wherein I heard no purpose speak, 
Through years that passed me as a pometess stream, 
I dreamed and did not seek; to-day I seek 
Who ean no longer dream! 
P. H. SAVAGE. 
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STATE BANK-NOTES. 


The national House of Representatives devoted 
several days at the beginning of June to the dis- 
cussion of a proposition, which was finally 
defeated, to repeal the tax on state bank issues. 
The law was passed during the Civil War. It 
imposes a tax of ten per cent. on all circulating 
notes issued by state banks. 

The tax is excessive. It was intended to be, 
and is, prohibitory upon all notes except those of 
national banks. The object in laying it was not 
to produce revenue, but to drive all the state 
banks into the national system, and thereby to 
create an artificial market for government bonds, 
which sold too slowly to provide money for the 
expenses of the war. 

National banks were then required to invest at 
least one-third of their capital in registered gov- 
ernment bonds; and all their circulating notes 
were, as they still are, based upon the same kind 
of security. 

When the war closed, and government ceased 
borrowing and began to pay its debts, the original 
reason for driving state banks out of existence 
ceased to operate. But meanwhile the fact that 
national bank-notes were good in all parts of the 
country, and not less good though the bank 
issuing them were to fail, became a reason for 
preferring them to the old state bank issues. 

But of late years the high price of bonds has 
greatly reduced the profit upon circulation, and 
has thus discouraged the establishment of new 
national banks in the South and West, where the 
scarcity of money in circulation is most felt. 
There has consequently arisen a strong demand 
for a repeal of the tax which prevents state banks 
from issuing notes. 

Representatives from the South urged in Con- 
gress that the prohibition be removed in order to 
enable their communities to make use of local 
credit as a basis of circulating notes. 

To this it was objected that in every one of the 
scores of cases where the system of banking upon 
credit rather than upon capital has been tried it 
has resulted in disaster to the community where 
the experiment was made, and that no new prin- 
ciple has been discovered which renders success 
more probable now than in the past. 

No doubt we shall hear very much of this 
proposition, and of others relating to banking, in 
the years just before us. Many men are studying 
to devise some modification of the national 
banking system which shall provide for expansion 
or contraction of the amount of paper money 
as business may require. As yet no plan has 
been proposed which meets with general accep- 
tance. 

Meanwhile, since in a few years the whole 
national debt will become payable, to continue 





on the Red Sea, 
is extremely te- 


“experiment fails. 








the present system unchanged is impossible; 
and if a new and adequate national system 
cannot be invented, then the movement in favor 
of leaving the states free to act may become 
overwhelmingly strong. 

The advocates of state bank-notes have one 
great advantage in the argument. They can urge 
that it will be only those states which make use 
of the opportunity to create a state banking 
system which will suffer the consequences of 
failure. 

For it cannot be expected that notes issued 
under state authority will have free currency, as 
do those issued by the general government. The 
local notes will not be legal tender, and no one 
who dislikes them can be forced to take them. 
Consequently, it may be urged, there can be no 
general ruin, but only local disasters, even if the 


But at present the majority of the House of 
Representatives shows itself opposed to a change 
which seems to introduce a new variety of disorder 
into the currency, and apparently some years must 
elapse before the ten per cent. tax will be repealed. 


— -o- 
* FERN-SONG. 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, “Tho’ the Sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath ma 
And the gift of the Dew — the Rain!” 
Then laugh, and aprern 
All your fronds, little 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain! 


JOHN B. TABB. 
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VACATION STUDY. 


School is over at about this time, and the long 
annual playtime begins. Play is a good and 
necessary thing, and the vacation is really as 
much a part of the education of any one—that is, 
of the proper bringing up and nurturing of the | 
mind—as the instruction of the schools. 

But as young people are always learning some- 
thing, even when they are playing, and as with | 
the great mass of Americans time is emphatically 
money, the practice has grown up, and is extend- 
ing every day, of combining some sort of instruc- 
tion with the vacation, so far as this can be done 
without spoiling the vacation. 

There are ‘‘vacation schools’’ all over the coun- 
try, sometimes at the seats of the regular schools, 
but chiefly in rural or seaside neighborhoods 
where the recreation proper to the country can be 
obtained; and here students in yearly increasing 
numbers follow with advantage the special line of 
study in which they are most interested, or else 
have general recitations in the intervals of fishing, 
boating, ball-playing or drill. 

The summer schools, as an organized system, 
are comparatively a new thing, but the principle 
upon which they are founded that ‘‘change of 
occupation, and not idleness, is true recreation,” 
is not new. For many years a large proportion 
of the students in our best colleges have been 
accustomed to find some employment during the 
vacation months in which they could not only | 
earn money toward their next year’s expenses | 
but find time to read, reflect, and as it were digest, 
the past season’s work. 

Many other students have long made it a prac- 
tice to combine during vacation needed bodily | 
exercise in the woods and fields with the pursuit | 
of some favorite science, such as botany, geology | 
or ornithology. In many instances this greatly | 
enjoyed vacation study has become the true 
education of the man, and he has found his 
serious life work in following a specialty taken up 
as a means of diversion. 

At the present time this tendency is extending | 
downward in the scale of years, and we find the 
pupils of high and grammar schools intermingle | 
at least a little instruction with their waention | 
amusements. 











We have summer schools, also, for pupils who | * 


then find their only time for regular study. | 
These schools obtain the services of teachers who | 
are engaged in the regular schools and colleges | 
during the rest of the year, and who make the | 
summer teaching a part of their vacation. In 
the summer schools the work may be made as 
hard as the students please. 

Vacation schools of art and the natural sciences 
are particularly fortunate in being able to com- 
bine instruction with enjoyment and Reaching 
and thus to realize the kindergarten idea of | 
education through and by means of play. 

They afford a chance for the formation of little | 


educational communities, chiefly bent upon some 
congenial specialty, the influence of which is an | 
encouragement and stimulus to all its members. 
Nevertheless, the foundation idea of vacation | 
study is not community in work, but the continu- 
ing to learn after the end of school under circum- | 
stances which permit recreation to be taken at 
the same time; and more people accomplish this 
alone, probably, than in combination with others. 
One young man, not especially interested in | 
natural sciences, obtains work on a government 
vessel which is collecting for a biological labora- | 
tory, and learns much there. Another ‘‘tutors”’ 
backward boys during their mountain sojourn; 
another picks up some knowledge of civil engi- 
neering by working as rod-man for a surveyor. | 
No one is so solitary, or so remote from centres | 
of learning, that he cannot carry on profitable | t 
vacation study. 
Perhaps the boy who has to work on a farm | 











| doctor said that all her strength was gone. 


| the world? 


| always been so tender! 


| no silk dress. 


during vacation is the best situated of all, for 
agriculture unites more crafts and sciences than 
any other occupation in the world. One needs 
but to have his eyes and his mind open to learn 
much in it. 


* 
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AMENITIES OF LETTERS. 


Successful authors who have made a reputation 
in American literature have been singularly free 
from professional jealousy. While there are 
exceptions to the rule, the younger men are ordi- 
narily welcomed by the recognized leaders, and 
encouraged to do their best work by appreciation 
and sympathy. 

William Winter has referred many times with 
refined sensibility to his obligations to Longfellow, 
who interested himself in the younger man’s verse, 
and honored him with keen criticism and intimate 
friendship. Longfellow had suffered in his youth 
from Poe’s jealousy and acrid strictures upon his 
work. His own bitter experience sweetened his 
intercourse with all fellow-craftsmen in literature. 
He was the most sympathetic adviser of all begin- 
ners in prose and verse who sought his counsel. 

Lowell was equally hospitable to new men. He 
was a stern critic, but generous in praise of what. 
ever his well-trained judgment approved. Sted. 
man’s first book of verse was submitted to Lowell 
for a critical opinion, and the younger poet’s sub- 
sequent choice of themes and methods was largely 
determined by the master’s judgment. 

Stedman himself has profited by the example set 
for him in his youth. Many an obscure author has 
been introduced to a publisher through his inter 
vention. His praise of other men’s literary work 
is at once discriminating and cordial. 

Bayard Taylor had the same habit in his relations 
with literary workers. He was exceedingly quick 
to recognize merit in new and unknown men of 
letters, and was delighted when he could make 
himself useful to an amateur author struggling to 
rise to the surface and to keep himself afloat. 

Fond of praise and well pleased when he was 
allowed to talk of his own work, he was also a good 


| listener and not intolerant in his opinions. He 
| interested himself readily in the crude ideas and 


inartistic methods of writers, who were encouraged 
by his amiability to overrate their own merits and 
achievements. His advice was always salutary, 
but his manner never caused irritation. He some 
times seemed almost deferential in listening to the 
opinions of younger men who had everything to 
learn from him. 

George William Curtis was a critic of the highest 
degree of sensibility and refinement, but he never 
was anything but helpful to young authors who 
submitted manuscripts to him, or applied to him 
for advice with reference to the possibility of their 
making a literary career. Severe in his judgment, 
he was also most sympathetic in expressing it, and 
hundreds of literary workers who solicited his aid 
and coungel have borne testimony to his kindness 
of heart. 

There is indeed no other profession in which the 
masters can be more helpful to the beginners than 
that of literature. Those who succeed in it and 
reach places of distinction invariably consider it 
their highest privilege to recognize the promise of 
genius in unknown authors. 


—<--e——_—$_$_$_—_ 


THE DEAD WIFE. 


The hour set for the funeral had come. The 
| hearse with its black plumes stood at the farm- 
| house door. Itseemed a strange and foreign thing 
among the bright-colored hollyhocks, the common. 


| place sunshine, the lowing of cows in the barn-yard, 
| and the chickens that moved about upon the green 
| lawn before the house. 


The Jersey wagons of 
the neighboring farmers filled the road, for the 
Garretts were much respected. 

Mrs. Garrett, who had just died, was a “home 
body” and saw but little of her neighbors, but her 
| husband had grown rich by great industry and 
close saving, and had pushed his children on in the 
world. 

John, his only son, had been to college and the 
girls to a boarding-school, and they were so 
improved that they seemed to belong to quite 
another class from their mother. 

They had stood with their father at the coflin, to 
look for the last time at the woman who lay there. 

“Your mother was a pretty woman when she was 
” the farmer had said. 

It had startled him to see how thin and withered 





“Sarah’s only fifty,” he continued. “She hadn’t 
ought to look so old,” he said. He had not thought 
ot her looks when she was alive. 

There was a certain sullen resentment under his 
grief that she was dead. How was he to do with- 
out her? She was a master hand at cooking and 
butter-making and laundry work and sewing. He 
had never thought to ask her if she needed help. 
She had never complained, and to complete her 
work she had risen at four and had gone to bed 
late at night. Things always ran smoothly. She 
never spoke of being ill. It stunned him when she 
took this cold and sank under it in two days. The 
“Sarah 
had the strength of ten women,” the husband said. 
“Where had it gone?” 

He was amazed and indignant. Was this the 
justice of God, to take away a woman so useful in 
It was not just! 

Her daughters sobbed vehemently. She had 
She did so much for them! 
They did not, it is true, feel well acquainted with 
| her since they grew up. But between their music, 
| and their studies, and their young companions, and 
other social occupations their lives had been filled! 


| They smoothed the folds of her merino gown, a little 


ashamed that the neighbors should see that she had 
She had insisted that each of them 
should have silk gowns, and had helped to make 
them. 

Jack, her son, like his father was shocked to see 
| how tired and worn his mother looked. He had 

talked for a year or two of taking her for a week 
to New York. She had never seen a great city. 
But he always had some engagement. He remem 
bered now that she had made enough in the dairy 
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to keep him in his spending money at college. He 
wished he had contrived that little holiday for 
her! They all felt now how good and unselfish she 
had been, and how dear to them. 

“Why should she be taken from us?” the old man 
moaned, bitterly. “Itis cruel. Why has God done 
this thing?” 

And the dead woman lying there, her lips closed 
forever, could make no answer, save that which 
toil had stamped upon the thin, worn face, that 
seemed pleading for rest. 


ott 
ee 





THE ROAD TO FAME. 


When Alexandre Dumas, the elder, went to 
Paris, a poor boy, to seek his fortune, he had a 
distinct ambition to become an author. He had 
nothing to help him to success in authorship except 
a good handwriting—an accomplishment with 
which many authors have been able to dispense. 
He had little education, and had been an idle and 
insubordinate boy. 

His handwriting and the influence of a friend of 
his father’s obtained him a situation as a secretary 
ata salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This was a long way from literature. 

He went to a literary man named Lassagne and 
asked his advice, freely confessing that he knew 
nothing. 

“Well,” said Lassagne, “learn something! Don’t 
write—study! Read schylus, Shakespeare, Mo- 
litre, with a special purpose to study the develop- 
ment of character, life, events, in their work. 
When you have read these authors, read them over 
again; and when you have reread them, learn them 
by heart. Then pass from these masters to those 
who have grown out of them and learned from 
them, and you will learn, too.” 

“But you terrify me!” exclaimed Dumas. “If I 
do that, it will be years before I write a word!” 

“If you write sooner,” said Lassagne, “you will 
write without knowing how.” 

Dumas took the advice, at least as far as reading 
was concerned. He sat up nights to read; he had 
aretentive memory, and held what he read. He 
even took lessons in anatomy and chemistry to 
enable him to write understandingly. 


He was only twenty-three years old when he | 


brought out his first play; and that he had not yet 
“learned to write” was apparent from the fact that 
his first plays were not successful. 

But later, when he had written “Monte Cristo” 
and one or two other novels, a period of literary 
success began for him which is perhaps unprece- 
dented in the annals of books. 

In the height of his success Dumas was visited 
by an old playmate of his boyhood who was in 
needy circumstances, but who was too proud to 
accept money. Dumas invited him to dinner, and 
at the end of the meal, in leaving him, said to his 
guest, “I shall expect you to dine with me again 
to-morrow, old fellow.” 

The man came, and was once more formally 
invited to dinner the next day. It was thus with 
the next and the next, and the needy old friend 


his death, which occurred about twelve years later. 
2 oe 


SUPPOSE — 


The great nations of Europe, it is said, should a 
great war break out, could place ten million soldiers 
in the field in a very short time. These combined 


armies, almost equal in number to the entire voting | whe 


population of the United States, would all be armed | 
with the latest invented weapons, which have been 
manufactured by millions and at enormous cost. 

Their navies are of corresponding size. Great | 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany have afloat 
more than thirteen hundred naval vessels. Great 
britain launched in the single year 1892 more battle- 
ships than there are in the whole American navy, 
every one of them larger than our largest. 

The entire army of the United States consists of 
but twenty-five thousand men; all the vessels of 
its navy number little more than half those of 
Spain; and eleven thousand sailors, marines and 
officers constitute the strength of our navy. 

In a broad sense this is as it should be. We are 
not involved in foreign quarrels nor in wrangles 
for more territory. It is our advantage that we can 
devote ourselves to the arts of peace and spare 
the people the vast expenditures which preparation 
for war requires of European countries. 

But the preservation of peace does not depend 








| 
| 





altogether upon the peaceable disposition of one | 


party. Suppose we should be forced into war! 

We need no army for purposes of aggression. Do 
we not need better protection of an exposed sea- 
front, of our rich and populous cities? 


———__-+-+ 


NOT AFRAID OF THE CZAR. 


There was a time, in the early years of our 
century, when the name of Rostopchin was in 
everybody’s mouth; for he was the governor of 
Moscow, who probably planned the burning of that 
city, and so put a serious check to Napoleon’s 
career. Two incidents in his life, less tragic than 
this imputed deed, go far toward showing his 
indomitable courage. 

One day the emperor Paul returned from 
parade greatly irritated because he considered the 
cloth furnished for the soldiers’ uniforms to be of 
very bad quality. He ordered Rostopchin to write 
at once, and desire that the cloth should every year 
be procured from England. The count replied 
that to do so would end the Russian cloth manu- 
facture, and ruin all the Russian merchants. 

As the emperor insisted, he wrote the letter and 
gave it to him to sign. After the signature he 
added, in his own hand: 

“Do nothing of the kind; he is crazy.” 

Paul evidently observed that he was writing some- 
thing on his own account, and Rostopchin quietly 
handed him the letter. Paul was walking up and 
down the room. He turned pale, still strode 
violently back and forth, and then suddenly threw 
the letter into the fire. 

“You are right, and I thank you,” he said, 
embracing Rostopchin. “Would to heaven that 
all my servants were like you!” 








When the emperor, in a fit of anger, resolved to 
send the empress to a convent, the count tried to 
bring him to reason. Failing in this, Rostopchin 
wrote to the emperor, with the utmost firmness. 

“Heaven has granted you all that was necessary 
for your own happiness and the good of others,” 
he wrote, ‘‘but you create a hell for yourself, and 
condemn yourself to dwell therein.” 

A few minutes after the letter had been delivered 
he received a sheet from the emperor containing 
these words, written by his own hand: 

“You are a terrible man, but you are right. 
nothing more be said on the subject.” 


Let 





Fourth of July Number. 


The next issue of The Companion will 
contain a variety of interesting and 
entertaining stories appropriate to 
Independence Day; and an article on 


The American Girl, 


and what she might make of herself, 





by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
DRUNKEN WASPS. 
That drunkenness and its mischievgus conse- 


quences are not peculiar to human beings will be 
seen from the observations of Mr. Lawson Tait, 
who writes in the Popular Science News that he has 
noticed the avidity with which wasps attack certain 
fruit when it is overripe, and he has also noticed 
some of the peculiar results of their doing so. 

The sugar in some fruits which are most fre. 
quented by wasps has a tendency to pass into a 
kind of alcohol, in the ordinary process of rotting, 





a fact which is easily ascertained by the use of a | 


still not large enough to attract the attention of the 
excise authorities. 

On such fruits, particularly grapes and certain 
plums, you will see wasps pushing and fighting in 
numbers much larger than can be accommodated, 
and you will see them get very drunk, crawl away 
in a semi-somnolent condition, and repose in the 
grass for some time, till they get over the “bout,” 
and then they will go at it again. 

It is while they are thus affected that they do 
their worst stinging, both in the virulent nature of 
the stroke and the utterly unprovoked assaults of 
which they are guilty. was stung last year by a 
drunken wasp, and suffered severely from symp- 
toms of nerve poison for several days 

In their drunken peculiarities they resemble their 
human contemporaries. 


" EARLY MEN AND LIONS. 


There have recently been discovered in a cave| A 
the cave of | 


on the French side of the Pyrences, 
Herm, some more remains of prehistoric man, such 
as arrowheads and other implements made of flint, 
mingled with the bones of animals, which, like the 
men of those ancient days, have disappeared. 
Among these remains are the jaw of the celebrated 


| cave-lion, an animal which must have been a most 
continued to dine at Dumas’s house to the day of | 


formidable enemy to his human contemporaries. 


The study of this jaw has thrown some new light 
upon the characteristics of the cave-lion, indicating 
that it was intermediate in its bodily structure 
between the lion and the tiger. 

The ee is strangely moved by the sug- 
gestions which such discoveries offer as to the kind 
of life that was led by the early representatives of 
our race upon the earth; forced to battle even for 
the possession of the caves in which they dwelt, with 
fierce and powerful beasts, and that, too, at a time 
n only the rudest weapons had been invented, 
and when bodily strength and agility must have 
been their main dependence in such contests. 

Who would not wish that it were possible to 
discover, recorded in some of those ancient caves, 
acontemporary and translatable account of a battle 
between men and lions? 


HIS AUTHORITY. 


Some years ago, at the trial of a cause before a 
justice of the peace in one of the Southern States, 


a decidedly novel legal authority was cited by one | 


of the learned members of the bar, which wrought 
some slight confusion in the court-room. 


“The court will please observe,” remarked this 
acute counsel, with much deliberation and in a 
most ponderous manner, “that in the case of 
Shylock vs. Antonio, although judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of the plaintiff, yet circumstances 
»wrevented the execution which had issued from 
veing carried into effec t, in spite of that fact.” 

“To what cause,” 
overspread with perplexity, “dic the court under- 
stand the gentleman to refer?’ 

Shylock vs. Antonio, 2d Shakespeare, page 235, 
Pi s edition,” returned the counsel, solemnly. 
my | court will there find the case reported in 
u 

The court unfortunately did not, upon reflection, 
consider the authority quoted as quite suflicient. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


It is related of Michael Angelo that he was as 
unsparing of others as of himself, and his criticisms, 
though held to be without appeal, were often fear- 
fully sought by the recipients. 


In one case a painter, notorious for plagiarisms, 
had executed an historical picture, in which every 
figure of importance was copied from some other 
artist—so that very little remained to himself. 

It was shown to Angelo by a very intimate friend, 
who begged his opinion of it. 
“Exeellently done,” said 
Day of Judgment, when all bodies will resume 
their own limbs again, I do not know what will 
become of that historical painting—for there will 

be nothing left of it.” 


Angelo, “only, at the 


OPTIMISTIC, 
The turn of mind which makes one see beauty in 
everything is a happy possession. A gentleman 


of poetic disposition, in passing with a friend 
through a garden where cherry-trees were in bloom, 


| said: 


“Look at those trees! Aren’t they beautiful? 
—_ look as if om | were covered with snow. 

A ‘few days late® a spring storm loaded those 
trees heavily with snow. ihe same gentleman 
went past them with the same friend, and this time 
he exclaimed: 

“Look at those trees! beautiful? 
blooms.” 


Aren’t the 


They look as if they were covered wit 








inquired the justice, with a face 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
ebilibianmpnapaie 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 
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New England Conservatory of Music 


(The Leading Conservator of 
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EYES FITTED BY MAIL. | 


f you cannot visit a good | 
oculist or optician send four | 
cents EN stamps for our “Eyesight Monit tor.” | 


QUEEN 

STAM 1300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
! of G.H., ia. Japan, ete., with 

tine|Stamp Aum, only 1¢ ic. New 80p. Price 

List free. penis ican ted at 50 per cent. com. 

ST NDARIS STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PI1., St. 

Louis, Mo. Old it 8. & ‘ ‘out. Stamps bought. 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


For Children and Adults, No 
child should learn to walk without 
them. Recommended by physicians 
for weak or deformed ankle 
Price #@c. up. Send for circular. 


R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


















T Like My Wife 


; ‘ 
; To use PozzONI’s COMPLEXION POWDER be- § 
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¢ause it improves her looks and is as fragrant (¢ 
as violets. 
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NICKEL SILVER HARP. 







A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. Sample 
% of 5c. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. E 


size. T. C. WILLIAMS Jr. CO., Royal Ins. Bidg., Chicago. 


vay: and K 00.FOR BOYS 
Ko KS "AND GIRLS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 


dthe and Pinta Outtit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KO COMPANY, RoOcHESTER, N. Y. 


LYON & é& EALY, 

proe 'St., Chicago 
Will Mail fs thetr newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band a Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine L- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws. and & Selected List of Band Music. 



























New designs. 


Artistic 
Harmonious col- 
WALL PAPER —- Gres 


t 
value Sor little 
AGE NT Ss" Ceilings and Borders to match. ° 

Send ie tor our large Sample Books. 
Big money made ering, orders. 
AGEN ITS i 625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


“Sounders and Keys and 
all Electrical Su pplies.”” 
Sounder $2.25; ¥ Com- 
plete outfit; kk. c 3 lof poe 
(5x7), one Ib. of blue vitrio . 
one crowfoot zinc, one copper, 
J = instruction book, for $3.75. 
Send $1 with the order ;balance 
0 D. subject to inspection. Write for Catalogues. 








sent C. 
I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. 
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write the smoothest—last the longest. 


Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
TT: samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D3. Jersey City, N. J. 


jisan mocks. 


Agents to sell the best close-woven Hammock on 
the market. Big profits. Send for Catalogue. We 
will express to any address the best one anywhere for 


$2.00. 


IDLEWILD HAMMOCK MILLS, JAS. W. EUSTIS CO., 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


PP IS PLEASANT, 

ar a wages the year 
\, t- in good times and bad. 
= \ We teach it quickly, and start our 
uates in railroad service, Write 
f tor tree Illus. Catalogue. Address 
e Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

Janesville, Wis. 




















HALE, "Gen? 1 M’g’r, Boston. | 


& CO., 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Fa. | 
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TELEPHONES 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and folecraph. lines, cost of all apparatus and mates rial 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


Stilboma 


is a prepared Cham- 
ois Skin for cleaning 
and polishing Silver, 
Gold, Brass, Nic kei 
or Steel, 

By its use tableware 
can be kept bright 
all the time, 

Send 6c, fora large 
Sainple or 50c. for 
an 8x12 Skin. 


The Chandler & Rudd Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Utterly Miserable 
From ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER ? 


Write for our new 128-page book and get the 











and addresses of eighteen hundred 


people who have tried our treatment and allow 
to them. Mention THE 


refer inquirers 


COMPANION. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address, 





BICYCLE RIDING 


HARTFORD. 
Send for a Catalogue to 


Columbia 
Quality. 


The raw material used in the con- 

struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy- 

cles is carefully analyzed by 

an expert metallur- 

gist in our employ, 

{ ei. and thus only a uni- 

(3 grade of the 

fA toughest and strongest 

metal is accepted. A Columbia bicycle 

as built to-day will wear longer and 

do better service than the traditional 
** one-hoss shay.” 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Our attractive catalogue may be obtained 
free at our agencies, or we will mail it for 
two two-cent stamps. 


S1¢ OPPPPLLL ILL LSI 


“LOOK * CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


fr. Not a tear — Not a cut. 


Hartford, Conn. 
















SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER ‘ 


Sold Everywhere. d) 
Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago, ) 
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The Beauty of ... 


The Wild Flowers of America 


Can never be told. 
colors. These attempts, 
flowers in two volumes costing $30.00. 


‘Wild Flowers of America’”’ 


flowers, full size and in their natural colors, are reproduced. 


tions accompany them. 


is the first successful 


Attempts have been made to reproduce them in their natural 
heretofore, have resulted in reproducing less than 100 


attempt. More than 300 


Accurate descrip- 


From the Commissioner of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BU 


THE INTERIOR, / 
REAU OF EDUCATION, |} 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1894. 


“I have examined the plates of the Wild Flowers of America, collected and edited by Mr. G. H. 


Buek, published in parts. * * 


The illustrations show the coloring, shape and size of the flowers as 


they grow. Nothing that has come ufder my notice is to be compared with this publication for the 
purpose of educating the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the 
work at the command of every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these 


illustrations in its reference library. 


Any publisher who reproduces in a book form the material of a science, and at a cheap price, is a 


public benefactor. 
interested in the study of botany. 


The publisher of this work seems to me to deserve the gratitude of all those 
It is emphatically a work for home study.” 


Very sincerely, 


Send 15 Cents in Stamps for Part One. 
It is being published in 20 parts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


superb work. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. 


W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner of Education. 


Every family should have this 
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THE DRUM DEMON. 


It was a little drummer boy, | 
Who fell asleep beside his drum, | 

A painted parchment-covered toy, | 
Whose hollow voice was seldom dumb; 

And in his dream the urchin saw 
Long lines of soldiers in review 

Defile before the emperor, 


es fj 
While trumpets blared and colors ‘’ | 
flew. aS | 


There’s a Demon, and he dwelleth in the drum; 
See the volunteers as down the street they come. 
Proudly the procession marches, 
Under bunting, under arches, 
To the rattle, rattle, rattle, 
Like a volley belched in battle, 
And he saith: 
Iam Cain come again; on my forehead is the stain: 
ome 





Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Unto Death. 


The drummer boy awoke, and lo! 
The camp-fire died below the stars, 
The sentinels paced to and fro, 
The river murmured o’er its bars; 
A spectral sword of steely grey 
Dawn cut the sombre skirts of Night, 
And silent mists from where they lay 
Stole ghost-like from the morning-light. 


There’s a Demon, and he scent within the drum; 
He awakens when the pallid dawn is come, 
When the long reverberations 
Summon sentries from their stations; 
Soldiers to their arms are bounding 
While the reveille is sounding, 
And he saith: 
Iam Cain come again; on my forehead is the stain: 
Come, 
Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Unto Death. 


It was the drummer boy that beat 
The charge that stayed the foes’ advance, 

As headlong through the trampled wheat 
They broke before the rush of France; 

And louder yet, in grimy hands. 
The leaping drumsticks rose and fell, 

bove the din of hoarse commands, 

The rifle’s crack, the Uhlan’s yell. 


There’s a Demon, and he lurks 
within the drum, 
To awaken when the bullets hiss 


and hum; 
When the mitrailleuse it grumbles 
With a roar that rolls and rumbles, 
When the standards dip and flutter, 
And the stricken gasp and stutter, 
Then he saith: 
lam Cain come again; on my fore- 
head is the stain: 
ome, 
Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Unto Death. 





It was the regiment that broke 
Before the squadrons’ mighty shock, 
And scattered, shattered in the smoke, 
As sea opray, scatters from a rock ; 
Then, while the drummer, in despair, 
To madness made the drumsticks bound, 
They formed the triple-fronted square, 
And dying, dying, held their ground. 


There’s a Demon, and he dwelleth in a drum; 

When the hoarsely cursing: sweating squares succumb 
Through the smoke that blinds and stifles, 
Palpitant to smutty rifles, 

With hell raging in the valley 

Where the broken columns rally, 
Then he saith: 

Tam Cain come again; on my forehead is the stain: 


It was the drum- 
mer boy that lay 
With peaceful face 
upon the field, 
Just where, before they won the day, 
The German squadrons broke and wheeled; 
And still, as if with sullen hate 
They sought to break that last repose, 
With muffled thunder, stern as fate, 
The victor’s distant drumbeat rose. 








There’s a Demon and he sleeps within a drum; 
Hear his heart-throb when the battle’s voice is dumb! | 
With trailed arms the victors follow, 
Silent, to the graye’s low hollow. 
Their commander ; moonrise darkly 
Shows the corpses lying starkly, 
And he saith: 
Itis val ye are lain where no cheers shall wake again : 
Yome, 


Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Iam Death. 


FRANCIS ZURI STONE. 
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NO WORK ON SUNDAY. 


The late William H. Smith began his business 
career by folding newspapers and addressing | 
bundles. When he died he was the head of the 
house of W. H. Smith & Son, the largest ‘‘news”’ 
agents in Great Britain, and had been member 
of Parliament, Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons. 

He was a religious man, not only at church | 
and in the family, but in his business. 

It was a rule in W. H. Smith & Son’s business 
that no work should be done on Sunday. Only 
once is there recorded an exception to this rule. 

In September, 1854, shortly after the battle of 
Alma, the despatches containing the names of the 
killed and wounded arrived late on Saturday 
night. To puta speedy end to the doubts, fears 
and hopes of hundreds of distracted families, the 
employés were called upon to sacrifice their 
Sunday rest in order that the ‘extras’ might 
be distributed in London and the provinces. 

Several years later W. H. Smith & Son received 
a “command” to supply a member of the royal 
family with newspapers. Among other journals 
on the list was the Odserver, published on Sunday 
morning. The command was obeyed, but it was 
explained that as Sunday work was contrary to | 
the rules of the firm, the Observer could not be | 
supplied. | 

An indignant official visited the firm, and | 
expressed himself as being unable to understand | 
how the regulation of a firm of “news agents’? | 
could stand in the way of a royal command. On | 
being told that the rule could not be changed, he | 
threatened to withdraw the whole order. The | 
threat did not avail, and it was not executed. 











To this day, though there are many popular 
Sunday papers published in London, those who 
desire them have to obtain them elsewhere than 
from W. H. Smith & Son’s agents. 
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FRIENDLY RIVALRY. 


The author of “Sixty Years’ Experience as an 
Irish Landlord” tells a delightful story of kindly 
feeling born of ambition and loyalty to one’s own 


party. He lived on the little Island of St. Ernan’s, | 
| which contained but six acres, and set out to build 


a causeway between the island and the mainland. 
After many delays and difficulties, the work was 


finished, but not without a great deal of help from | 


the surrounding region. He writes: 


It frequently happened that I was roused at 
daybreak by drums and fifes, or by horns blowing, 
which announced the arrival of fifty or a hundred 
stout fellows, with spades on their shoulders, 
“come,” as they told me on the first occasion, ‘‘to 
have a holiday” with me. 

They would then divide into two parties, one to 
dig the clay and fill the barrows, the other to wheel. 
So they would work through the long summer day, 
making —_ the bargain that I should offer them 
neither food nor water. 

One morning, a loud drumming told me that a 
strong party of — had arrived, from a 
village six miles away. They were all Sem 
men, fine, stout fellows, whose only fault was the 
hot blood of party feeling. They had hardly 
reached the spot, when a fiddle and fife proclaimed 
another party, and I was a little dismayed to find 
in the latter an equal force of Roman Catholic 
Ribbonmen, of that class and character most 
opposed to my Orange friends. 

efore 1 could interfere, the two parties met in 
the green field where our work went on. Just as I 
arrived, they recognized one another, and the 
Orangemen greeted the others with “ Hurrah! 
hurrah for the boys of Town o’ Willy!” 

This was received with the energetic response, 
“Hurrah for the ee boys!” 

They appreciated the situation, and had resolved 
to treat it with tact. It was immediately arranged 
that the day should determine whether Ballyder- 
moth or Town o’ Willy could show the best men. 
Ballydermoth was to dig first, for two hours, and 
Town 0’ Willy to wheel. 

How they did work! The object of the Bally- 
dermoth men was to fill the barrows so full as to 
overload the Town o’ Willy men, or so quickly as 
to have time to rest on their spades and cry, “Five 
pounds for a Town 0’ Willy man to take this barrow 
away from before me! I’m kilt waiting for one o’ 
them Town 0’ Willy men! Where are they at all?” 

But the Town o’ Willy men were active fellows, 
and sometimes they brought the empty barrows 
back in time to sit down on them and’say, “Boys, 
hasn’t one of ye never a pipe till I take a smoke 
while I’m waiting for a Ballydermoth boy to fill to 
me? 

So they worked alternately until late in the 
evening, for neither party was willing to stop first. 
Finally, I persuaded them to stop, and give three 
cheers for Ballydermoth and Town o’ Willy, which 
they did with great zest. Then, each party —s 
> its own tune, they marched off in the best o 
humors. 
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A CULTURED JUDGE. 


It was “‘a happy accident” that made Chief Justice 
Richardson, of New Hampshire, a lawyer. His 
father was a farmer, and intended to make his son 
a cultivator of the soil. But at fifteen, an accident 
so injured one of the boy’s hands as to unfit him 
for manuallabor. He then determined to become 
ascholar. He entered Harvard College, graduated 
with a high rank, taught school, studied law, and 
sixteen years after his admission to the bar, was 
appointed to the highest judicial position in New 
Hampshire. 

Judge Richardson supplemented his native 
capacity, which was remarkable, by untiring 
mental industry. He studied the great works of 
the sages of the law, and that he might not be a 
mere lawyer, read the Latin and Greek classics, 
and the best French, Italian and Spanish authors. 
Natural science was also cultivated, especially 
botany, in which he became proficient. 

Like all men whom culture has broadened and 
made many-sided, Judge Richardson was hospita- 
ble to new ideas. He had little pride of opinion, 
and was ready to abandon one of his own rulings, 


| if argument had convinced him that it was not 


tenable. He was unlike another judge of the 


| state, who held so pertinaciously to his first impres- 
| sions that it was said of him: 


“It is of great importance that Judge Wingate 
should form a correct opinion before he pronounced 
it, for after that, law, reason and authority would 
be unavailing.” 

Judge Richardson’s readiness to abandon a ruling 
he had once made was not relished by some of the 
lawyers. That great lawyer, Jeremiah Mason, was 
== pressing a point on the judge with his usual 
orce. 

“Brother Mason,” said the judge, “the impression 
of the court is in your favor.” 

“Yes,” retorted Mason, “but I want your honor 
to stick !” 

Undoubtedly the only certainty in the law is that 
derived from precedents. If similar questions are 
determined differently in different cases, no lawyer 
can advise his clients with confidence. 

Lawyers do not like the habit of deciding cases 
by “the length of the chancellor’s foot,”—a sug- 
restive phrase found in Selden’s “Table Talk.” 

Te calls equity a “roguish thing,” because it is 


“according to the conscience of him that is chan- | 


cellor.” ‘Tis all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure we call ‘a foot,’ a chan- 
cellor’s foot. What an uncertain measure this 


would be! One chancellor has a long foot; another | 


a short foot; a third, an indifferent foot. ’Tis the 
same thing in the chancellor’s conscience.” 
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NEAR ENOUGH. 


A famous lion-hunter, Mr. Selous, rode into the 
bush on the lookout for a lion which was known to 
be somewhere in the neighborhood. His men were 
some distance in the rear, with strict orders not to 
loose the dogs till the game was actually in sight. 
All at once Mr. Selous caught a glimpse of the 


| beast, about forty yards away. He tried to pull in 


his horse to fire from the saddle, but the horse 
would not stand, and finally, after getting consid- 
erably nearer, he had to dismount. 

Here, in a much less favorable position, he fired. 


with a roar the lion answered the shot, and instantly | 


Ir. Selous became aware that the beast, growling 
savagely, was making straight at him, with mouth 
open and eyes flaming. It was useless to try to get 
another cartridge into his single-barrelled rifle, 
and equally useless to attempt to mount. The 
terrified horse was backing vigorously, and had 
already pulled the bridle over his head. Says Mr. 
Selous: 

“T had a strong feeling that I was about to have 
an reer ay of testing the accuracy of Doctor 
Livingstone’s incredible statement that for certain 
reasons—explained by the doctor—a lion’s bite 


| gives no pain. But there was no time to think of 
| anything in particular. The whole adventure was 
the affair of a moment. 


“I just brought my rifle round in front of me, | 


the barrel in my left, with a vague idea of getting | 


it into the lion’s mouth, and at the same time yelled 
as loudly as I could, ‘Let loose the dogs!’ 

“In an instant, as I say, the lion was close upon 
me. I had never moved my feet since firing, and 
whether it was my standing still facing him that 
made him alter his mind, or whether he heard the 
noise made by people, I cannot take upon myself 
to say; but he came straight on to within about six 
yards of me, looking, I must say, most unpleasant, 
and then suddenly swerved, and passing me, gal- 
| loped away.” 


| 
holding the small of the stock in my right hand and 
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WALKING AWAY FROM THE SUNSET. 


I. 
A robin warbles, though the air is still. 
s I walk eastward from the sunset glow 
My shadow stretches half-way down the hill, 
And touches trees below. 
Il. 
The town, transfigured for a passing hour, 
Looks like a jasper city seen from far; 
The Cross upon the great cathedral tower 
Hangs like a dropping star. 
Ill. 
A saney rises in me like a pain 


Is from the burning Cities of the Plain: 
And I dare not look back, 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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MR. TROTWOOD’S VACCINATION. 


The humorous aspect of vaccination always 
{impresses people who are not vaccinated much 
| more keenly and agreeably than it does those who 
are vaccinated. But in a case which actually 
occurred last spring in the environs of a great city 
| in which a ‘“‘smallpox scare” was proceeding, the 
| victim of the operation was able, before all was 
| done, to see the humorous side of it. It was a very 
| peculiar case—so peculiar that undoubtedly it 


| never happened before and never will happen 
again. 

Mr. Trotwood, who lives in a suburb a few miles 
out of the city, is a thrifty though not a penurious 
man, and likes to do with his own hands what he 
can do as well as not. He was sure that he could 
vaccinate himself. So he bought a small quantity 
of vaccine matter of the best guaranteed quality, 
took it home, and before he retired that night 
vaccinated himself on the left arm. 

Next morning he remarked casually to his family 
at the breakfast-table, as he reached around 
uneasily toward his left arm, “I vaccinated myself 
last night, and by George, it’s taking, too!” 

“Vaccinated yourself! 

“Certainly I did. at thing in the world. 
Did it just exactly as well as a doctor could do it.” 

Mr. Trotwood’s family were all admiration. 
But before he went 
away for the day Mrs. 
Trotwood, happening 
to go to the bath-room, 
found upon the shelf 
there an_  apotheca- 
ry’s envelope, mark- 
ed “vaccine matter,” 
which was sealed, and 
had evidentl 
been opened. She 
went to her husband. 

“Peter,” she said, 
“what did you have 
oat vaccine matter 
n??’ 





“Why, in an envel- — 
ope. got it at the 
drug store in town and 
brought it out, opened 
the envelope and used ~ 
what [ needed.” 

‘But this envelope has not been opened at all!” 

Mr. Trotwood was greatly _. 

“Why,” said he, “I certainly —” 

At this juncture Mrs. Trotwood burst into hearty 
laughter, and produced another little white enve) 
ope, which had been opened, from the near vicinity 
of the other on the shelf. 

“Peter Trotwood,” she exclaimed, “I'll tell you 
what you’ve done! You’ve been and vaccinated 
yourself with my petunia seeds!” 

It was true. Mr. Trotwood had taken the wrong 





li |. 


ere 





| nated himself with petunia seeds—and he was sure 
it was “‘working.” e saw the humor of the situa- 
tion, and laughed as heartily as any member of the 
family. 
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MODERN BATTLE-FIELD. 





written would fit a great battle which should be 
fought at the present day, or at any time in the 
future, between two great armies equally well 
provided with the newest arms and equipments. 
| So many and such complete changes have been 
| made in artillery, muskets and tactics since the last 
war was fought between two great civilized powers 
that, in order to draw a picture of what a battle 
would be between two such contestants, we must 
have recourse to the “scientific imagination” of an 
| expert in modern military matters. 


Colonel Cherfils, professor of tactics in the French 
government’s military school, has drawn such a 
| picture, from which we may gain a clear idea of 
the awful destruction which would accompany 
such a fight. 

The battle-field, he says, will end with the 
enemy’s main line, and begin where death begins— 
that is to say, at the effective range of the artillery, 
which is about three kilometres, thirty-three hun- 
dred yards, or a little less than two miles. 

Modern cannon can, indeed, carry a greater 
distance than this; but the limitation of human 
vision, and the likelihood that the ground will be 
broken, tend to bring nearer this first boundary of 
the battle-field. 

Within this range of three kilometres we shall 
have three zones of combat; first, the cannon 
zone, second, the rifle zone, and third, the moral 
zone. 

The zone of the cannon extends from a distance 

of fifteen hundred metres—a little less than a mile— 
to three thousand metres. Fifteen hundred metres 
is the range of the newest rifles borne by infantry. 
Up to this point the cannon must have prepared the 
way, by outdoing the work of the enemy’s cannon, 
for the terrible destruction of the modern repeating 
| rifle, with its smokeless powder. 
Though the rifle will carry fifteen hundred 
| metres, its deadliest work will always be done 
within a range of about half that distance, from 
seven to eight hundred metres. 

Inside the seven-hundred-metre line would be a 
zone of almost certain death. Certainly no body 





being totally destroyed in a short time. 

Here, then, the ‘“‘moral zone” begins. It must be 
entered, even if it means death, by one party or 
| the other, if either is to be overcome. To be able 
to pass it will involve the complete crushing of the 
other side. The enemy must be so completely 


That this strange radiance flushed along my track | 


envelope, and had carefully and skilfully vacci- | 


No description of a battle which has yet been | 


of men could stand under full fre within it without | 


| overcome by the storm of fire, so vanquished 

| already from the point of view of “morale,”—of 

| courage, or ability longer to endure,—that the 

sight of masses of men, bearing bayonets, advanc- 

ing through the smokeless but fetid air, will cause 

yee to cast down their weapons and take to 
ight. 

Sut if the advancing host is morally weaker or 
more shattered than the opposite army; if it is not 
prepared to face almost certain death under the 
musketry fire of an army which does not flinch 
now in spite of all the slaughter that has gone 
| before, it has small hope of overcoming; it must 

itself be crushed. 

Modern military ame are mechanical to a 
| high degree; but in this moral zone of the future 
| battle-tield hearts of iron will be of as great a value 
| to the commander as they ever were in any wild 
on sword and battle-axe combat of past 

times. 

It is perhaps the unknown terrors of this space, 
where smokeless magazine rifles will hurl a rain of 
lead which will almost fill the air, that is the most 
effective guarantee of peace between the armed 
and menacing nations of the Old World. 
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EASILY EXPLAINED. 

People who are determined to find a reason for 
everything by their own unaided intelligence are 
sometimes driven to remarkable conclusions. ‘Did 
you git them new mohair mitts that you’ve been in 
| sech a to-do about fer the last fortni’t?” inquired 
| Mr. Jorkins, as his wife came into the living-room 
/on her return from a trip to Centreville one 
summer afternoon. 


“No, I reckon I didn’t!” snapped Mrs. Jorkins, 
as she tugged at the door of the closet, which 
always stuck in warm weather. ‘Mohair mitts 
| won’t be wore much by Amandy Jorkins this 
season. They’ve riz in price thutty cents! What 
d’ you cal’late’s the cause o’ that—seein’ you allus 
| know the whys an’ wherefores?” 

The last question came out with a jerk, for io 
| then Mrs. Jorkins staggered backward as the door 
at last flew open. 

“Why, it’s easy enough understandin’ how sech 
a thing might po em if you jest study on ita 
mite,” said her husband. 

“You can attend t’ the studyin’. I’ve got enough 
to do without—countin’ sticky doors an’ all, an’ 
nobody t’ help,” said Mrs. Jorkins a little sharply, 
| as she hung up her bonnet and shawl and pressed 
with the whole weight of her spare figure on the 
refractory door to make it shut properly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jorkins, in his mildest tone, 
apparently quite unconscious of his wife’s sharp 
thrust, ‘‘some is made fer works an’ some fer 
reflectin’. An’ reflectin’ comes jest as easy an’ 
nateral t’ me as cookin’ an’ cleanin’ doos to you, 
Amandy. 

“Now, as t’ them mohair mitts, 0’ course the 
matter lays jest here. This hes been a bad year 
fer mos, ’thout a doubt. Prob’ly the men that’s 
been hired t’ ketch ’em fer the market aint hed no 
kind o’ luck. An’ 0’ course, when mos are skurse, 
their hair’s got t’ come higher; stands t’ reason, 
now don’t it?” 

But Mrs. Jorkins, after bestowing a glance of 
withering scorn on her limp spouse in the rocking- 
chair, strode out of the room, closing the door— 
= did not stick—with significant vigor behind 

er. 
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THE LAW’S DELAY. 


In a recent lawsuit in Washington the court was 
frequently compelled to cut short the cross- 
examination of witnesses by a certain lawyer who 
was said to believe in “the quantity rather than the 
quality of questions.” His point evidently was to 
make the case last as long as possible. The follow- 
ing, which is given as an illustration of the manner 
of his questioning, exemplifies the remoteness from 
common sense of some of the methods of law 
practice: 

Counsel (to the witness): ‘‘Was it white?” 

Witness: “Yes.” 

“You think it was white?” 

“Yes.” 

ae is your opinion, then, that it was white?” 

“Yes.” 





“You are sure it was white?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is your impression it was white?” 
“Yes.” 


“Tt wasn’t black?” 
“No »” 


IF pe are sure it wasn’t black?” 
“T am.’ 

“Wasn’t it a little dark-colored?” 

“No.” 

“What color was it?” 

“White.” 

“White?” 

“White.” 

Here are ten questions, nine of which are unneces- 
| sary. But if the lawyer had succeeded, somewhere 
in the questioning, in undermining the certainty of 
| the witness, he would have made a small point for 
his side of the case, and from his client’s point of 
view his long-winded examination would have 
been justified. 
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SERIOUS BUSINESS. 


The following description of a Boer writing his 
name is quoted from Mr. Montague’s “Tales of a 
Nomad.” It is not impossible that some readers, 
even in the United States, may recognize the 
picture. 


In the old days the Boer seldom used his pen, 
and when he did there was a regular commotion in 
the house. 
“Hush! Be quiet all of you. Drive out the 
ducks and the geese, and the pigs and the fowls. 
Father is going to write his name.” 
And then the old getenen. with elbows squared 
on the table, would seize the pen with a flourish, 
and putting on a determined look as if he were 
going to tackle an adversary, would bend down his 
ead till it nearly touched his left arm, write his 
|} name with many a splutter, and then, throwing 
| down the pen and pushing back the chair, would 
look round with an air of mingled pride and resig- 
nation, and say: 

“T have done it.” 


ms 
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BY THE CARD. 


A traveller found at Richmond Castle a guide 
who was amusingly dependent on tradition and 
guide-book. 


“What is the height of this fine old keep?” asked 
the traveller. 

“According to history, it’s ninety-nine feet,” was 
the answer. 

The same reply was made to various other 
| questions relating to the height and o— of the 

measurements, and finally the men reached a part 

|of the battlements where the hill on which the 
castle stands, descends abruptly to the river. 

“A pretty steep descent this!” remarked the 
traveller. 

“Yes, sir,” wasthe reply. ‘According to history, 
it’s almost perpendicular!” 
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QUESTIONS AT BEDTIME. 


What makes the wind blow? 
Why don’t the stars fall? 
What makes ’em wink so? 
What makes ’em be so small? 
What makes the clock tick? 
What makes my top spin? 
What makes the blankets thick? 
What makes me have a skin? 
What makes my toes crease? 
Who broke the pretty moon? 
Where is the other piece? 
Can it be mended soon? 
When will I grow up big? 
What makes a mousey creep? 
Won’t you sing “Little Pig” 
So I can go to sleep? 





+o 


A MISTAKE. 

“Ju-u-u-dy! Ju-dy-y-y! The pig’s got out!” 
so Grandma Poole called out from the chamber 
window to Judy, ‘‘drinking tea’’ under the great 
lilae with little Tempy Tyler, her next neighbor. 

The two little girls 
had got as far as a de- 
licious square of bess" 
honey which stood 
dripping on a tiny 
china plate close by 
two slices of the whit- 
est bread. 

How could she go— 
right in the best part 
of the tea-party! But 
quickly there came a 
more urgent call : 

‘Judy Poo-00-00!3' 
Come home this in- 
stant moment!’ 

There was no appeat 
from this. 

“You go help me, 
Tempy,” and Judy 
looked at the honey 
wistfully. ‘Pigs are 
the awfullest things to 
run!”’ 

‘*Can’t!’’ replied 
Tempy, shortly. «‘The 
flies’ll eat the honey 
all up if I don’t stay 
and watch it.”’ 

“You will, more 
likely!” said Judy. 
“Greedy thing!”’ 

“I’m not going to chase your old pig! 
hot!” 

Judy ran off in high temper. But todo Tempy 
credit she didn’t even taste of the honey, but kept 
the flies off and waited for Judy to come back. 


It’s 





| won’t help you one bit!" 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ing angrily, not at all convinced that it wasn’t her 
pig that Tempy was carrying home. 

The little girl arrived at the pen, and began 
tugging him up to the top of the fence. 

“Stop, Tempy Tyler! Didn't I tell 
There’s your o!d pig turning his trough topsy- 
turvy!*’ shouted Judith. 

Tempy stared over the fence. 
and the black one, too. 

“You may just carry him back home,now! I 
Judy cried, triumph- 


you! 


Sure enough— 


| antly. 


| back up the hill. 
| gled to get away. 
| she stumbled up to the Pooles’ pen. 


| disgust. 





| 


Poor tired Tempy turned about, and toiled 
The pig was heavy and strug- 
Judy giggled behind. At last | 


“My goodness me!’* shouted Judy, in dismay. 
*?*Taint our pig, neither!”’ 


Per 


“Whose is it then?’’ demanded Tempy, in 


“Oh, 7 don’t know. Let's ask grandma.” 

But Grandma Poole was down to Aunt Susan’s. 

“Oh, dear me! What shall we do with him!”’ | 
groaned Tempy, ready to cry with vexation. 

Just then Ma’am Drinkwater with a great green 
bonnet on her head and a horn-headed cane came 
up the hill. 

‘“‘Have you seen anything of my pig, girls ?’’ 
she inquired. 

“Dear me! I should think so!” cried Tempy, 
opening her skirt the least bit. ‘Here he is!” 

‘¢‘Aint I thankful!’’ said Ma’am Drinkwater. | 


| **I couldn’t ’a* caught him to save the world!”’ | 


EXAMINATION 


WHO WERE THEY? 


Five little mates, in wintry weather, 
Side by side sat down together; 
Crowded close in a tiny room, 

Left to themselves in the dusky gloom, 


Pretty soon Aunt Susan shouted, ‘‘Shoo-o0-00! | They lived in love, no little brother 


Tempy, run—run! 


bed !”’ 
‘Dear me!”’ groaned Tempy. 


the honey. 

But off she ran, her bonnet hanging on her 
neck, and away went piggy—‘‘Woof! woof! 
woof!’ through the strawberry-bed, in and out | 
of the currant-bushes. Then he stuck fast in the | 
lane gate. Tempy scudded on and seized his | 
smooth sides. But he wriggled through, and 
galloped across the potato-field into the corn. He 
stopped to taste a tender stalk. Tempy almost 
had her hand on him, but he darted away with a 
squeal down one row, up another, then took a | 
bee-line across the fence into Grandma Poole’s 
goose-pasture, where he sniffed curiously among 
the goslings till the gander, clearing his throat of 
a pollywog from the puddle, flew at him, and bit 
his inquisitive little pink snout till he shrieked 
loudly and dashed away again. 

She now lost sight of him for a while, and she 
heard Judy shouting at her pig across the brook. 
Pretty quick a white back bobbed among the 
brakes not far away, and she caught sight of her | 
runaway as he dashed into a birch grove. 

With hair flying, one shoe lost in the goose- 
puddle and a thorn in her toe, Tempy limped 
after him cautiously. Piggy was busy munching 
bunch-berries. He had forgotten all about 
Tempy and the gander. Tempy stole upon him, 
jumped forward, threw her gown skirt over him, 
and held him down. 

How he squealed! But she gathered him up in 
it, and was about to carry him to his pen. 

‘‘What have you got my pig for, Tempy Tyler!” | 
cried Judy, jumping over a log right before her. 
“T’ve just run him in here.” 

“Taint your pig! He’s my pig!’’ cried Tempy, 
panting, “and I’ve been a-racing him all over the 
lot!’ 

“Didn’t you hear Grandma Poole holler that | 
our pig was out, Tempy Tyler?” 

“And didn’t I hear Aunt Susan holler that our | 
pig was out, Judith Poole? I guess I can hear, | 
if Iam greedy.” And Tempy marched off with | 
her wriggling burden, followed by Judith, scold- 


That mischievous little white | Pushing unkindly against another. 
pig’s got out again into the new strawberry- | And they lived in hope, for they thought with glee, 





When bedtime comes we are all set free. 


“It’s an awful | Side by side in summer weather 
day for pigs!’’ and she looked longingly, too, at | Five little mates ran out together; 


Bare and free in the sunshine sweet, 
Brown and strong and merry and fleet 


| On the greensward soft they frolicked and played, 
| But apart from each other they never strayed. 


They were one in friendship and glad endeavor, 
The five little mates who quarrelled never. 
JOY ALLISON. 





A STRIP OF RED GINGHAM. 


There was once an old gander who lived with 
an old woman in a little red house down the road. 
This gander had quite an affection for the old 
woman, and she seemed equally fond of him. 

The old gander stayed near the house most of 
the day. When the weather was warm, the old 


| woman thought that out-of-doors was good enough 


for the old gander to sleep, so he stayed out-of- 
doors, and slept in a corner of the fence. 

But when the weather was cold, the old gander 
marched boldly into the house and took his place 


/on the warm hearth, and the old woman was so 


tender-hearted she never could bear to turn him 
out. 

I regret to say that this old gander was a very 
inquisitive bird. He had peculiar notions. 
Perhaps it was because the old woman's house 
was painted a bright red that the old gander | 
admired that color. It was certain that he was | 
always attracted by anything red, and always | 
stopped to examine it. 

One day little Leslie and Edie Bright sat at the 
side of the garden, near the road, making mud- 
pies. Mrs. Bright did not know they were there, 
for a big lilac-bush hid them from the house. 
If Mrs. Bright had known the condition of Edie’s 
clean, red gingham dress and Leslie’s linen 
trousers, I think shé would have come out and 
interrupted that baking. 

Just then the old woman's old gander came 
walking down the road. Through the fence he 
spied Edie’s red dress, and came up with loud 
squawks to look at it. He stuck his head between 


Judy took him home; then the two little girls 
went back to the tea-party under the lilac laughing 
over the funny race. 

But naughty Rover, Tempy’s dog, had licked 
the honey clean from the china plate, and was 
just finishing off the bread. They ‘cuffed his 
ears, and sent him away in disgrace. But Ma’am 
Drinkwater had given them each a strawberry 
turnover, upon which they supped royally and 
were happy. 


0-9 


A SIGN. 


The morning was misty. 
Cried Dicky to Jane: 
“Get out your umbrella, 
*Tis going to rain!” 

“You’re wrong,” said his sister, 

“The clouds will soon go, 

I’ve been to the meadow, 

And that’s how I know! 

The wet grass was bending 

As I hurried by, 
Where the field-fairies spread their lace shawls 

out to dry. 
And when they hang white, it is surely a sign, 
No matter how cloudy, the sun will soon shine 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL. 


"> 
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A Boy reading the verse, ‘‘And those who live 
in cottages are happier than those who sit on 
thrones,’’ startled the crowd by reading thus: 
‘And those who live in cottages are happier than 
those who sit on thorns.”’ 





DAY. 


the palings, took a good hold of the red dress, 
and began to pull with all his might. 

“Oh!”’ screamed Edie. ‘It’s the old gander! 
He’s trying to pull me through the fence! I shall 
be squoze to death !”’ 

Leslie seized a stick, and tried to beat off the 
gander, but the gander let go the red dress just 
long enough to give a squawk, which frightened 
Leslie out of his small wits. 

“Run, Edie!”’ he cried. 

But Edie was not quick enough. The gander 
took another grip of the red dress near the edge. 

Poor Edie cried and screamed, and Leslie, too 
brave to desert her, tried to pull her away. 

«Dear, what shall we do!’ cried Edie. 

*‘Mamma!’’ called Leslie. 

The old gander would have added to the noise, 


but his mouth was full of red gingham. He 


| contented himself with a hard tug. 


In the struggle, a long strip of red gingham 
came off. Edie, half-falling, half-dragged by 
Leslie, ran sobbing home. 

‘Dear, dear, what terrible hubbub is this?” 
exclaimed mamma, at the door. 

“It's the old woman’s old gander,”’ replied 
Leslie, his eves big with alarm. ‘He ate upa big 
piece of Edie’s dress, and he wanted to eat Edie, 
too!’’ 

‘Well, I declare!”’ cried Mrs. Bright, and Edie 
screamed harder than ever. 

The only one who was satisfied was the old 
gander. He carried the long strip of red gingham 
proudly home to his sleeping-place in the corner 
of the fence, and he sat upon it every night all 
summer. 

The old woman wondered very much where 


that strip of red gingham came from, but the old 


gander never told his secret. 


TENNIS. 


He had a racket, and she had a ball, 

And they played at tennis, wee Nell and Paul; 

But which won the game we never could tell, 

For “Bofe of us beated!” said Paul and Nell. 
EMMA C. DowbD. 





Ss 


Ben has had trouble in remembering his table | 


of Roman numerals. He has been asked each 
meal-time to say the table up to ten before eating, 
but it was forgotten once until little brother Karl 
inquired, ‘‘Ben, can you say your Roman candles 
now ?”’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, 


Pick meadow-sweet and ivy, 

A daisy and sweet-pea, 

An umbelwort, some mignonette, 
With mint and eye-bright dewy wet, 
And roses by the sea. 

Now if this riddle you can spell 
The high.-tide of the year ’twill tell. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My first pulls you; my second and 


third you 
pull; my whole you may eat at luncheon. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
We hurried on as fast as we could —, 
In eager haste to catch the evening ’ 
| While in our faces beat the wind and —. 





I cannot say we walked 


with perfect —, 
We scampered on as 
if werana —, 


“We'll miss it,” so we 

cried, “within an 
7 

The whistle blew, the 
wheels began to ’ 

The polished works 
were bright as a 
new —, 

And panting, out of 
breath, we all jump- 
ed 








4. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Historic characters, 
celebrated in verse: 

1. Lin hid his paper. 

2. Join her rooms. 

8. Air the far crib, 
Abe. 

4. This slim sedan. 


5. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example.—Break 
mail charges into a 
big stake and years of 
life.—Post-age. 


1. Break the mound 
of a fortinto anancient 
engine of war and 
something lessthanall. 

2. Break a_ well. 
known fish into a pos- 
sessive pronoun and a 
circular ornament. 

3. Break an apothe- 
| cary into a medical substance and the pith of a 
| matter. 

4. Break an ambassador into 

animal and having taken food. 

5. Break a richly ornamented fabric into the 
| female parent of animals and to question. 

6. Break an ornament for the wrist into a support 

and to give leave. 

7. Break the act of wooing into a tribunal of 
justice and a sailing vessel. 

8. Break the act of plundering into a medical 

pellet and a historical period of time. 

9. Break a soldier’s word of honor into a father’s 

pet name and an actor’s part. 
10. Break a small fastening into a disjunctive 
conjunction and a heavy weight. 

ll. Break a big dog into a fond mother and a 

state of inflexibility. 


the limb of an 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
He did not like to look —— —— —— man for an 
The — was formed of ——- — promises. 
— wrote a —— poem. 
—— and — were strong girl friends. 
With good —— for preparing the fruit, — —— 
— nicely. 
7. 
PI. 


“Yeth reven satte how saylaw krind; 
Yeth waylas klat woh reven knith.” 





Conundrums. 


Why is the fifteenth letter of the alphabet like a 
denial? Because it is an O, and a denial is a no, 
too. 

Which part of a window is sweet? The jamb. 

What bird does ill-tempered William resemble? 
Crosa-bill. 

If you require additional time in which to com 
plete a piece of work, what Turkish dignitary and 
what titled Englishman should you invite to be 
your guests? A dey and a knight (day and night). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Palm. 


2. < 
ERE 
CREST 
Es TOP 
SOPs < 


TOR tC 
| RIVAL 
CAROL 
LOGIC 
LINEN 
CERES 

NEVER 

BEVER 
RELAY 

RAY 

Y 

3. 1. Herrick. 2. Burns. 3. Bryant. 4. Scott. 


5. Read. 6. Byron. 7. Motherwell. 8. Keats. 9. 

Hunt (“H. H.”’). 10. Landon. 11. Shakespeare. 12. 
| Moore. 13. Rosetti (C. G.). 14. Wordsworth. 15. 
| Anacreon. 16. Browning (E. B.). 17. Milton. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
souusred to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








BRONCHITIS IN CHILDREN. 


Bronchitis is a more serious disorder in children 
than in adults, because the bronchial tubes are 
relatively smaller, and therefore more liable to 
become obstructed with the products of inflamma. 
tion. Moreover, as young children have not yet 
developed fully the muscles of the chest, they are 
unable to cough with much effect. 

In children bronchitis is almost always the result 
of a chilling of the surface of the body; rarely the 
result of irritation from the inhalation of noxious 
air or vapors. 

Almost any one would contract bronchitis if he 
should keep the back of his neck wet and sit in a 
draught of cold air for an hour. If a child per- 
spires much about the head and neck, therefore, 
some extra precaution should be taken—such as 
bathing the neck and head in salt and water every 
day, in addition to the usual daily tepid bath. 

In the case of persons especially subject to bron- 
chitis, or who suffer from it repeatedly, some 
excellent authorities recommend the application, 
at night only, of a dry towel about the neck, so 
placed that the ends shall lap over the nape. 

An excellent method of rendering a child less 
likely to contract bronchitis, and colds in general, 
is to dash water on its neck and chest with the hand 
during the bath. The water so used should at the 
start be at blood heat, and may be reduced day by 
day to a point not lower than sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit. This practice, besides thoroughly stimulating 
the skin, induces deeper respirations on the part of 
the child—a very important matter for many chil- 
dren. 

Change of air should be taken, if possible, when 
a bronchitis seems likely to become chronic. This 
change is best made from a seaside locality to an 
inland one, or from an inland point to the seaside; 
but the point to which the change is made is not so 
important as the change itself. 

Rapid changes of temperature favor bronchitis 
in children, since the functions of the skin—the 
great heat regulator of the body—are less active in 
them than in adults. The wearing of flannel has 
been found to be more effective in this connection 
than the application of oils to the chest. 

The medical profession has practically voted 
against the external use of mustard or strong 
counter-irritants in the case of young children. A 
jacket of raw cotton is generally substituted. This, 
however, refers to the actual occurrence of bron- 
chitis, which it is the province of the family physi- 
cian to treat. 

——_@_——_- 


A BENEFICIAL BUSINESS. 


It is an interesting fact, and not without signifi- 
cance, that in the hard winter season which has 
lately come to an end the dealers in cut flowers and 
potted plants, according to their own reports, did a 
very good business. They did not sell so many 
costly flowers and plants as usual; but the increased 
sale of smaller and cheaper plants and flowers 
more than repaid them for any deficiency in the 
other direction. 

The poor, and the people of limited means, buy 
more and more of comparatively inexpensive 
plants and flowers from year to year. As a people 
we are not only as fond of flowers as any other 
people, but we are learning, what once we did not 
know 80 well as do the people of some other coun- 
tries, how to make a proper use of a few pretty 
flowers in our homes. 

At Easter time, in our great cities, scarcely a 
home is without a newly purchased pot of growing 
flowers. In many windows of poor tenements, on 





Easter Sunday morning, a single lily, growing in 
a little pot, was seen. 

A florists’ journal estimates the value of the cut 
flowers produced for the market in the United 
States during last year at thirty millions of dollars. 

This is a large sum, and no doubt much of it was 
spent extravagantly. Yet one can only rejoice 
that the people have so much to spend for such a 
purpose; and especially must we rejoice that our 
people are learning that they may really enjoy 
flowers without being extravagant. 

The soul must be fed as well as the body, and 
flowers surely are a part of the soul’s food. Every 
household is the better for some little flower, even 
if it be but a single violet. A moderate sum spent 
for flowers may even reduce the family expendi- 


ture in other direetions—it may well incline some | 
member to less extravagant and hurtful spending. | 


From a missionary point of view the growth of 


the flower-trade is matter for congratulation; and | 


from a commercial point of view it certainly is 
also. The thirty million dollars which the people 
spent for flowers last year supported many thou- 
sands of workers, skilled and unskilled, in an 
industry which was good for every one engaged in 
it. 


FRIGHTENING A TIGER. 


A man riding on horseback across the country in 
India came suddenly upon a tiger, which crouched 
as if to spring. The horse started to turn, but as 
that would only have invited attack, the man gave 
him a dig with the spurs. This caused the horse to 
rear, and the tiger at once turned tail and ran 
away. 


Mr. Elliot, who tells the foregoing story, tells 
also another. A friend of his had gone out after 
the oe work, carrying a book and a gun, and 
seated himself in the tall grass of a hillside, hoping 
to get a sambur deer. All at once he heard some- 
thing approaching, and saw a large tiger come into 
view at very short range. 

The tiger crouched, and the man was afraid to 
raise his gun, as the beast would probably spring 
upon him before he could be ready to fire. Tiger 
and man looked at each other in silence. 

The man had heard of the effect of the human 
eye, and threw into his look the flercest expression 
he could command; but the tiger returned it with 
interest. 

Then the man bethought himself to try the effect 
of the human voice. Gathering himself together, 
he let out the most awful yell he could muster. 
The tiger rose to his legs and turned half round. 
The man, greatly encouraged, uttered another yell, 
and the beast disappeared in the grass. 


DOCTOR AND PARSON. 


It is not an altogether unheard of thing for a 
clergyman, in parts of the country where clergy- 
men always have horses, to like to drive at least as 
swift and spirited a horse as comports with the 
dignity of his office. On one occasion such a 
clergyman, driving through the town, overtook a 
doctor of his acquaintance on foot. 


«Jump in, doctor,” said the minister, pulling up; 
“I’ve got a horse here that goes pretty well.” 

The doctor “jumped in” and the minister drove 
off. The horse did * well, in the sense of 
speed, but in a little while it began to behave badly, 
and ended by tipping over the carriage, and spill- 
ing out both the occupants. 

he doctor jumped to his feet, feeling himself all 
over to see if he was injured. The parson also got 
on his feet. 

“Look here!” exclaimed the doctor, “what do 
FS mean by inviting me to ride behind a horse 
ike that?” 

“Well, you see,” gasped the minister, “luckily 
this time, I guess, there are no bones broken, but 
on such occasions | like to have a doctor along!” 


BOUND TO RISE. 

“Well, Bridget, what makes you so downhearted 
this morning?” asked a housekeeper of her domes- 
tic. “Och, mum, it’s the new resate ye give me the 
day fur thim raised doughnuts.” 


“What is the trouble?” 

“Sure, I dunno. I mixed ’em, an’ they riz up 
light. They wuz that light I couldn’t roll ’em. 
They follered the rollin’-pin back as if they wuz 
made of elastic. I wuz a mind to tack down the 
wan side while I rolled the other, to kape it on the 
board.” 

“What did you do with the dough?” was the 
anxious question. 

“Sure, it’s in the schwill, an’ a flatiron on the 
kiver to kape it in. I’d sooner be after fryin’ a 
batch of flyin’ burruds.” 


NO MORE TEARS. 

To this day many of the older negroes at the 
South talk proudly and affectionately of their old 
masters and mistresses. How thoroughly a kindly 
treated slave identified himself with the family of 
his owner is well shown by this little war anecdote 
related by the Southern Bivouac : 


The two boys of a Florida household had been 
drafted and ordered to Pensacola. They were 
mere lads, and when it came to the final leave- 
taking many tears were shed on both sides. In the 
midst of the affecting scene the old black mammy 
thrust herself forward. 

“Now, young massas,” she said, “stop dis hyer 
cryin’. Go an’ fight for your country like men, an’ 
mind, don’t disgrace the family, nor me nuther.” 


JOHNNY'S GUESS. 

Johnny had been studying his spelling lesson and 
learning definitions, particularly of words with 
pretixes from the Greek. He had defined mono- 
logue as a soliloquy, or “one man talking to him- 
self.” 

“Now what is a conversation between two per- 
sons?” asked his teacher. 

“A dialogue.” 

“And between more than two persons?” 

“A pollywog,” answered Johnny, promptly. 


UNEASY. 


Metaphors are like fireworks; they are orna- 
mental, but they need careful handling. 


“The minister says he had a nice chat with you 
down the street this afternoon,” said Mrs. Hender- 
son to her youthful son Amos. 

“A nice chat!” answered Amos. “All the boys 
had gone down to the pond for a swim, and he kept 
me there almost ten minutes. I put ona pleasant 
face, I guess. I tried to, anyhow; but I was on 
pins and needles all the time behind my back.” 








The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Eatracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
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2Ch Print 

fVheap Printing. 

<> #%3 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular 

x ¥4 press $8. eeall nowepaper: size $44. Great 

maker and saver, All easy, print- 

ed rules. Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper. &ce., to factory. 

elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 
served territory and veer pw _— Address 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type jover 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for 15. to introduce, with Catalogue 

of 1000 new articles. CATA, FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Agents 





































TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD INCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED. EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
$5 AND OVER. CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 
KNIFE CO, ARCH ST. FREMONT, OHIO. 







Wanted 
RUN 


SYLPH CYGLES Ex2\. 
Handsomest,easiest run- 
ning cycles the year. 
Mighest Award World’s 
Fair. All weights & tires. 
$125 and $150. Cata. free. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 


8 @ St., Peoria, Il. 
if You 


wanta BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 
& Just like the Professional 
ay Catcher’s Mitt. All leather. 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 
idi lendid mitt for 
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all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE CoM- 
PANION. : ; 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
= Goods and thousands novelties 


_ ree. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


Broyvci= 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half w: to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fashionable 
. HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, ASS. 














Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 

This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged by confectioners and of equal 
ality. A copy of “Frozen Dainties,” by Mrs. 
4INCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, iving diree- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N.H. 
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COLLARS &CUFFS. 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
L Fit well. 






ook well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A comme collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 








Crescent 
Bicycles 





Honest Value 








- at. 
Popular Prices. 








LA DIES We have designed and 

* built our Ladies’ CRESCENTS 
to meet your requirements. They are for your 
use exclusively. 

CRESCENTS Nos. 4 and 5 weigh 36 and 32 
pounds, and have 28 and 26-inch wheels re- 
spectively. Price $75 and $50. 

Our Men’s CRESCENTS, Nos. 1 ($75) and 
2 ($50), with high diamond frames, having 28 
and 26-inch wheels, and weighing 30 and 27 
pounds, are suitable for either tall or short riders. 

Perfect in every detail. 
Every CRESCENT guaranteed. 


Full information as to details given in our practical 
eatalogue. Send for one. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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CHICLE 3 


orought from Mex- 
ico is the base of 4 
nearly all the chew- 4 
ing gum made in ¢ 
America. 


4 
450 : 
" 4 
Mexicans < 

N = working as hard as 
» they know how for a whole year will collect 
» about $00,000 Pounds, hardly enough 


5 to furnish PRIMLEY with a yeaz’s 7 
> supply for making 
’ California Fruit 
hewing Gum, ¢ 
The purest and sweetest Gum made. 4 
Sold by alldealers. Ask for Primley’s 4 
and take no other. 4 
Send five outside wrappers of either Califor. 4 
nia Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, ¢ 
with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” by Stevenson, or 
> any other one of our 1700 fine ks. Send for list. 4 
> ** America Photographed, ’’ in 20 parts, each 
>» part contains 16 beautiful pictures 11 x 138 in. 4 
> Any single part sent for ore wrapper and 6 cts. ¢ 
7 J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 4 
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Photographs Made for a Cent Each. 


The Kombi | 
Camera 


Makes a picture the size 
of this and in any shape 

ou please. It is a com- 

ined camera and graph- 
oscope. 15 by 2 in.— 
weighs4oz. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


Any Boy or Girl 


OE ge tt fj 
= can use if. 
= Will photograph anything or anybody. 
X A Can Be made noe profitable. onions 


The Kombi, complete,.83.50. Stri f Film 
(25 exposures) 20 sents additional. -S 


If not for sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP IT 
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And it will Keep You Cool 

Drink it when you are thirsty ; when you 
are tired ; when youareoverheated. When- 
ever you feel thata ers temperance 
drink will do you good, ik 


RES’ 
Rootbeer 


A25c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 





















Shape of the Human Foot, ana knitt 


Look for 


s@ Descriptive Price-List 
to any applicant. 


THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 
from the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse, Fine, and Extra-Fine (half-hose), in solid colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths: 
Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys and Girls. 


on the toe. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTA'NABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 
Some years ago a drover passed along south- 


_ward from Rumford, Maine, with a large herd of 


cattle. As often happens in large droves, a 
yearling bull became separated from the other 
cattle and remained behind. The animal took to 
the woods, became very wild, and was rarely seen 
by any one, although hunted on several occasions 
by parties of young men and boys. 


One afternoon in November—the weather had 
turned cold and the earth was covered with six 
inches of snow—the poor bull, finding nothing to 
eat in his old haunts, came out to the river. He 
wandered along, seeking something to eat, until 
he came to the ferry-boat which plied between 
Rumford Point and Corner. A load of corn had 
recently passed, and some of the grain had been 
scattered along the road and upon the boat. 
Picking up the corn, the bull walked out upon 
the ferry. 

Two young men, whom for convenience we will 
call John and Harry, came along intending to 
cross the river. They saw the bull, and immedi- 
ately a plan for fun flashed into their roguish 
minds: They would take the boat with the bull 
into midstream, and then scare him off into the 
river and see him flounder and swim ashore. 

The bull was so intent on the corn that he paid 
no attention to the young men as they stepped 
quietly upon the ferry and began to draw the 
boat along by pulling hand over hand upon the 
rope which stretched from shore to shore. This 
unconcern of their passenger was pleasing to 
Harry and John, and they chuckled softly to 
themselves at the prospect of fun ahead. 

They reached midchannel, and John said, 
“There, Harry, I’ll hold the boat and you give 
him a scare.” 

Harry stooped to pick up the boat-hook with 
which to give the luckless brute a prod. Before 
he could rise, the bull, which had been so 
contentedly munching corn, turned, and like a 
flash rushed upon the young man with an angry 
bellow and lowered head. The pole flew from 
Harry’s hands and struck the water a dozen 
yards off, and the young man tried to scramble 
out of the way, but his assailant had pinioned 
him against the side of the boat; luckily the long, 
sharp horns enclosed him like a half-hoop. He 
shouted lustily for help. 

John let go the ferry-rope, seized the bull by 
the tail and began to pull backward. The animal 
turned savagely as if to attack John, but the 
instant Harry moved the brute was again upon 
him. The young man made a grab at the horns 
and held on for dear life, while John tugged at 
the tail; but the bull was too strong for them. 

He did actually wipe the floor with Harry, 
pushing him backward until suddenly the boy 
went head first over the edge of the boat, souse 
into the icy water! 

Stopping barely long enough to see that one of 
his foes was harmless, the bull turned upon John, 
who still kept his grip upon its tail. The bull 
dashed first one side and then the other, making 
every effort possible to get at John. He stainped, 
pawed and bellowed with rage; he leaped side- 
wise, yanking John this way and that, until with 
one tremendous bound he succeeded in freeing 
himself from the young man’s hold. Before the 
brute could recover himself and turn, John had 
scrambled over the side of the boat, where he 
hung, his feet dangling in the water. The bull 
remained master of the situation. 

The ferryman, meantime, hearing the noise, 
had come down to the river-bank, and had been 
watching proceedings on the boat. He saw 
Harry plunge into the river, and it did not take 
him long to discover that the young man could 
not swim. He quickly jumped into an old dory 
and rowed to the rescue. He succeeded in getting 
the half-drowned Harry into the dory, and then 


.turning his attention to John took him on board. 


The bull still remained on the ferry-boat, and 
declined companionship of any sort. Harry’s 
teeth were chattering with cold, and it became 
necessary to set him ashore. Then John and the 
ferryman returned to the ferry-boat and succeeded 
in lashing it with ropes to the dory, and after 
much hard rowing and poling got it back to the 
shore; but the angry bull still held his ground. 
For an hour the ferryman and John tried vainly 
to dislodge him; he was too ugly to be lightly 
attacked. Finally losing all patience, and having 
several passengers waiting to cross the river, the 
ferryman went for his gun and shot the brute. 


* 
> 


POOR SATISFACTION. 

Many stories are told of a certain New York 
judge whose uprightness and incorruptibility 
were examples well worthy to be admired and 
followed by his legal brethren. 


On one occasion he was trying an action in 

the Genesee Circuit Court, and found that the 
plaintiff's name was the same as his own. 
During the trial the man took occasion to bring 
up this matter of the name, and after several 
inquiries as to the judge's family and ancestors, 
he confidently announced his belief that he and 
the judge were relatives. 
; . am glad to hear it; very glad you told me of 
it,” returned the judge, warmly. ‘Of course I 
shall at once get rid of trying your action. I 
shall dismiss it, because I cannot sit in a suit 
where I am related to one of the parties.’’ 

This was by no means the result at which the 
plaintiff had aimed, and this fact he quickly 
made evideni. He instituted a few more inquiries 
as to the judge’s genealogy, and then said that he 
Saw it was, after all, impossible that they were 
connected, as he had at first supposed. 

“Well, I’m glad to learn that,’’ the judge 
replied, with still more warmth, and looking the 
man before him through and through with his 
keen eyes. ‘I must say I should hate to be 
related to a man who was mean enough to 
attempt to influence a court as you have done!” 

An relative or no relative, the plaintiff got no 
satisfaction from his pretended researches into 
family history. 





Companion Hand-Woven Hammocks. 
A SIXTY DAYS’ OFFER. 





Companion Hand-Woven Hammocks are unexcelled for comfort and durability. Are woven with a close, 
firm mesh that will not catch the buttons, have no hard-protruding knots, and will outwear any other Hammock 
made. The engraving shows the No. 3 Hammock only. This Hammock has a wide Valance Border anc 
Fringe. The No. 1 and No. 2 Hammocks do not have a Valance Border and Fringe. The No. 3 Hammock 


is preferred by many, as the Valance Border affords a slight covering or protection. 


A Special Limited Offer. 
Hammock No. 2, price $1.50, will be given to any Companion subscriber for obtaining only One New subscriber. 
Hammock No. 3, price $2.25, for One New subscriber and 50 cents additional. They must be sent by express, 
| changes to be paid by the receiver. 





For Target Shooting. 










The Columbian 1000-Shot Air Rifle. 


This is the best and most practical Magazine air rifle we 
have seen. It can be loaded with 1000 BB shot for continuous 
shooting. It is a splendid gun for target practice. It has the appear- 
ance of a regular Winchester Repeating Rifle, is strongly and accu- 
rately made. All parts are interchangeable. 


Special 60 Days’ Offer. 


This is a very costly offer for us to make, so costly that it is limited to 60 days from date. 
Any Companion subscriber who sends us oné new subscriber to Tue Youtu’s Companion with 
25 cents additional will be entitled to one of these splendid Air Rifles. It must be sent by 
express and charges paid by the receiver. Price of the Air Rifle is $2.50. 





Summer Vacation Offer. 
FOR SIXTY DAYS ONLY. 


The Harvard Camera and Outfit will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for ONE new subscription. 


The Harvard Camera and Outfit 


comprise the Camera, adapted for a 2% x 4-inch Dry Pilate, 
Folding Tripod, Finder, Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass 
Graduate and Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), together with Dry 
Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Chemicals and Toning 
Powders, for negatives and prints. 

With the Camera and Outfit you can make surprisingly 


fine pictures. ‘To prove this, we will send a 


Sample Harvard Photograph Free 


to any address. This sample picture is from a negative taken 
and developed by a young person with the Harvard Camera and 


‘ Outfit. Any boy or girl should do as well. Camera and Outfit 





sold for $1.75. Express paid by receiver. Weight packed 3 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Groceries, Foods, Etc. 





LV. SOCres mens 
Good — Better — Best. ane oe eel 





All the above kinds of Bread § Resembling Straw Mat- 
can be made from the celebrated mmm 60 CRRA ting, but far superior. 


An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet 


Retaining no Germs of Disease. INSECTS do_ not 
trouble it. Sews together and turns under like Wool 
Carpet. Does not require binding. Fast Colors. 


pecial Offer. We hey send you one of o 
Spout $1.25 Ru 45, with Knotted Fringe, 
Express Paid, * See receipt of price. 


j- COBB, BATES 

¢ HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 
/our. & YERXA MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 
Office and Salesroom, 50 Essex St., Boston. 


And First-Class Grocers in New England Sell It. Wholesale and Retail, 


“THYMOZONE.” 


What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. 


It will prevent Bacteria and is healing in effect in| It is a powerful-Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative | healing and pce | in its effect. You will find it 
Dyspepsia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and | invaluable in cases o Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- | Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger of.fetid 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the | or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. 


Physicians Prescribe it~ Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 




















We Know__ 
that WORLD SOAP is pure, World 


for we use only the best 
and purest materials in its Soap 
manufacture. We know it 
pleases the 
careful house- 
wife because our sales are 
World constantly increasing. We 
are confident it will please 
Soap you, and more, it will prove 
the best and most economical 


soap for household purposes. 
BEACH SOAP CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SQUIRE'S 
Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful colcr for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 

















A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 
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SANS ARETES. 


(Without Bones.) 


Delicious in 
Summer. . 


This brand of Boneless Codfish 
is simply the best that can be obtained. It is 
Genuine French Cod, which is far superior to others 


_ Codfish in quality and flavor, is disguised by no process and 
Without | : Free from Adulteration, Waste or Dirt. 


Remember this is the only brand of real French 

B O n es Codfish on the market. Packed only in boxes of 
¢ @ Three Pounds each. Ask your Grocer to supply you 
= with Sans Aretes. If he cannot, send us his name. 
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CASWELL, LIVERMORE & COMPANY, 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twenty-One Million People 
/ adinittea to World's Fair Grounds 





Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell ‘‘ Seal Brand ” Coffee, an wilheend 
the information to us, we will send 78 50 
tone views of the World’s Fair 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





- DRINK. . 


QUEEN SHERBET 





AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN. 
There are “‘ Sherbets"’ and “‘ Sherbets,” but only ONE 
QUEEN SHERBET. 


A delicious beverage made from pure fruit juice 


without artificial means of any kind. It is an acid, 
beneficial to health and stre ning to the stomach, 
whereas the so-called acid phosphates are oftentimes 
injurious. 


) ANY PERSO V who will send us written ten words 
spelled from the name “QUEEN SHERBET,” 
accompanied by a two-cent gaan see receive a 





ae BOTTLE FREE 














BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 
Saag RRS 
HOES £2 LYNN MASS. 
\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT 


CHEW CARL ETONeS 
Spruce Pepsin Gum. 


Will positively relieve Indigestion and Dys pepete ee Send 
10c, for sampie to CARLETON Co.,8 Hawle Boston. 


A Beautiful Watch Chain. 


LADIES’. 





GENTS’. 


Price $1.50 each, post-paid. % se. 


Pure Silk Braid and Rolled Gold Plate. Send cash 
with order, If you will give us ten names with 
address we will add as a premium a Fine Silk 
Eye-Glass Cord. 





STANDARD WATCH GUARD CO., 
P. O. Box 3098, Boston, Mass. 
MATI. 
White y* Nachtmes, pomeedeg sce and $1.00 
Generally. 
vine 6 length 
Duck | Si aincmenrerongih | 


— 1, adding 20c. for post- 
e, and we will forward a 


Pants |? Pe air made from best wuality Pair. 


uck. Send for Catal-gue. 
F. K. KINGMAN, Yachting Catatter, 
96 Commercial St., 


Dein cy 

DRINK: 
fre by 8 ages STEEL 

‘$30 30 2. , 


working all your rl Ls. 
You Can f 
Have Power 


which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 


without it costing you a 


cent to keep. Always in 
harness, an never gets tired. What 

Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information mercies 
ticular wants, All 
















SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Ofice—174 Fulton St., New York City. 








Relieves Pay, head- 
N ERVEAS oe —3 R, mF eneree 








Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 












Makes butter perfect. 
No Dirt. No specks. 
No discoloring. 





It 
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Our National Dish. 





Nowhere in the world is Ice- 
Cream eaten to such an extent as in 
this country. A writer has recently 
called it ‘Our National Dish.” 

As a general rule it may be stated 
that the best Freezer will make 
the best Ice-Cream, in the shortest 
time and with a minimum of ex- 
ertion. All these results may be 
attained by using 


The White Mountain 
Ice-Cream Freezer. 


We offer the latest model, four- 
wart size, strong and well made 
throughout, triple motion, Malleable 
iron beaters, coated with pure tin. 
Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly 
galvanized, to prevent rusting. 
Our Premium Offer is an unusu- 
ally liberal one, and brings a first- 
class Freezer within the reach oi 
all who are willing to make a little 
effort. Given only to Companion 
subscribers for two mew subscrib- i 
ers, or one new subscriber and 50c. : 
additional. See conditions, page 506 
of our last October Premium List. 


Sold for $2.50. 


Sent by — charges paid by 
the receiver. Shipping weight 20 Ibs. 


“‘PROZEN DAINTIES,” by Mrs. Lincoln. With each Freezer we give this book by a well-known author. 


Tells how to make frozen puddings, frozen fruits, frozen beverages, s and water ices, ice creams, etc. 


Publishers nore pe Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


umbus Avenue. 





